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CHAPTER I. 

MR. WALGRAVE IS TRANSLATED. 

All throagh the long dead hoars of the night, and 
after the cheerless winter morning had crept in 
through the close-drawn Venetians, Hubert Walgrave 
sat alone in the dainty little drawing-room, littered 
with the things he had bought for Grace Bedmayne, 
gay with hothouse flowers that languished in the close 
atmosphere, fairy roses and waxen camellias which 
her hands were to have tended. 

She lay upstairs, in the pretty white-draperied 
bedchamber that was to have been her own — lay with 
her hands folded on her breast, more lovely than he 
could have supposed it possible for death to be. The 
two servant-maids, and a weird old woman who came 
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he knew not whence, had summoned him to see her, 
when their dismal office had been done ; and he had 
stood alone by the white bed, looking down at her, 
tearless — with a countenance that seemed more rigid 
than her own. 

He stayed there for a long time— ^nelt down and 
tried to fashion a prayer, but could not ; he had not 
command enough over himself to shape thoughts or 
words into any given form. There was a confusion 
in his mind which in all his life had never before 
oppressed him. Once he bent over the cold hands, 
and covered them with passionate kisses. 

* My angel, my dove, come back to me !' he cried ; 
* I will not believe that you are dead.' 

But that awful coldness, that utter stillness, gave 
him an agony that was more than he could endure. 
He turned away, and went back to the room below, 
where he sat alone till morning, with scarcely a 
change of posture, thinking of what he had done. 

To say that if he could have brought her back to 
life he would have married her, would have flung 
every hope of worldly advancement, every considera- 
tion for the prejudices of mankind to the winds, is to 
say very little. Looking back now at his conduct, in 
the light of this calamity, he wonder^ how he could 
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ever have counted the cost of any sacirifice that he 
might be called on to make for Grace Bedmayne. 

' I loved her with all my heart and soul/ he said 
to himself, ' as I never loved before, as I never can 
hope to love again. What more had I to consider ? 
The loss of a fortune — a wife's fortune ? What ! am 
I such a sordid wretch as to hold that worth the cost 
of a wrong done to her ? But, God, how could I 
think that I should kill her ? I meant to be so 
true and loyal to her. I meant to make her life so 
bright.' 

He looked round at the scattered silken stuffs, 
lying in a heap on the floor as he had kicked them 
aside when Grace fell — the flowers and glove-boxes, 
and fans and scent-bottles; looked at them with a 
bitter laugh. 

* I have been taught that women only care for 
these things,' he said to himself; 'and yet a few 
heartless words of mine killed her.' 

He thought of all his plans, which had seemed to 
him so reasonable, so generous even, in regard to 
Grace : this dainty suburban home, an orderly little 
establishment — no stint of anything that makes life 
pleasant — a carnage perhaps, for his darling. His 
professional income was increasing daily, he saw him- 
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self on the high road to distinction, and could aflford 
to regulate his life upon a liberal scale. 

And for his marriage with Augusta Vallory ? That 
was not to be given up — only deferred for an indefi- 
nite period ; and when it did take place, it would be 
like some royal marriages on record, a ceremonial 
political alliance, which would leave his heart free 
for Grace. 

But she was gone, and he felt himself something 
worse than a murderer. 

There was an inquest next day, an unspeakable 
horror to Hubert Walgrave ; but he had grown 
strangely calm by this time, and regulated his con- 
duct with extreme prudence. 

He had taken the house and engaged the servants 
under the name of Walsh. Before the coroner he 
stated that the young lady who had died yesterday 
was his sister Grace Walsh. The housemaid had 
heard him call her Grace while they were both trying 
to restore her, so any concealment of the Christian 
name would have been impossible. He had been 
down into the country to fetch her from a boarding- 
school, whence she was coming to keep house for him. 
She was his only sister, aged nineteen. ^ 
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The case was a very simple one. There had been 
a post-mortem examination, and the cause of death 
was sufficiently obvious. 

' There was organic disease,' the doctor said, and 
then went on to give his technical explanation of the 
case. ' It was the excitement of coming home to her 
brother, no doubt, that precipitated matters. But 
she could hardly have lived many years — a sudden 
shock might at any time have killed her.' 

' There could have been no sudden shock in this 
case though,' remarked the coroner ; * there could be 
nothing of a sudden or startling character in a pre- 
arranged meeting between brother and sister !' 

' Probably not,' replied the medical man ; ' but 
extreme excitement, a feverish expectation of some 
event long hoped for, emancipation from school-life, 
and so on, might have the same fatal effect. The 
nature was evidently extremely sensitive. There are 
physiological signs of that.' 

'Was your sister much excited yesterday, Mr. 
Walsh ?' asked the coroner. 

* Yes ; she was considerably excited — she had a 
peculiarly sensitive nature.' 

The housemaid was examined, and confirmed her 
master's story. They had both supposed the young 
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lady had only fainted. Mr. Walsh said she was sub- 
ject to fainting-fits. 

The coroner was quite satisfied ; everything was 
done with extreme consideration for the feelings of 
Mr. Walsh, who was evidently a gentleman. Ver- 
dict : * Heart-disease, or fatal syncope.' 

In less than a week from the day of her flight, 
Grace Redmayne was laid quietly to rest in the 
churchyard of Hetheridge, Herts — a village as pic- 
turesque and sequestered as any rural nook in the 
green heart of the midland shires. 

Mr. Walgrave had a horror of cemeteries, and the 
manner in which the solemn business of interment is 
performed in those metropolises of the dead. He 
chose the most rustic spot that he could find within a 
reasonable distance of Highgate, the spot that seemed 
to him most in consonance with the character of his 
beloved dead. 

And so ended his love-story. Afar off there hung 
a dark impending cloud— trouble which might arise 
for him in the future out of this tragedy. But he 
told himself that, if Fortune favoured him, he might 
escape all that. The one great fact was his loss, and 
that seemed to him very heavy. 
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The business of life had to go on nevertheless, the 
great Cardimam case came on, and Hubert Walgrave 
reaped the reward of a good deal of solid labour, 
spoke magnificently, and made a considerable advance 
in his professional career by the time the trial was 
over. In the beginning of December the Acropolis- 
square house emerged &om its state of hibernation, 
and began to give dinners—dinners to which Mr. 
Walgrave was in duty bound to go. 

When he called upon Miss Vallory after one of 
these banquets, she expressed surprise at seeing a 
band on his hat. 

* I did not know you were in mourning,' she said. 
* You did not tell me that you had lost any one.* 

* It was hardly worth while to trouble you about 
it since the person was a stranger to you, and not a 
near relation of mine.' 

* Not a near relation ! but your hatband is as deep 
as a widower'&~as deep as that of a widower who 
means to marry again almost immediately, for they 
always wear the deepest.' 

' Is it ?' asked Mr. Walgrave with a faint smile ; 
' I told the hatter to put on a baud. I gave no di- 
rections as to width.' 

* But tell me all ahout your relation, Hubert. 
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You must know that I am interested in everything 
that concerns you. Was it an uncle, or an aunt ?* 

' Neither ; only a distant cousin.' 

' But really now, Hubert, that hatband is absurd 
for a distant cousin. You positively must have it 
altered.' 

' I will take it off altogether, if you like, my dear. 
After all, these " customary suits of solemn black" 
are only " the trappings and the suits of woe." But 
I have a feeling that there is a kind of disrespect in 
not wearing mourning for a person you have es- 
teemed.' 

' Pray don't suppose that I disapprove of mourn- 
ing. I consider any neglect of those things the worst 
possible taste. But a distant cousin, hardly a rela- 
tion at all — the mourning should be appropriate. Did 
your cousin die in London ?' 

' No ; in the country.' He saw that Miss Vallory 
was going to ask him where, and anticipated her. ' In 
Shropshire.' 

He said this at a venture, having a vague idea 
that no one knew Shropshire. 

' Indeed !' exclaimed Augusta ; ' we have been 
asked to visit friends near Bridgenorth ; but I have 
never been in Shropshire. Did your cousin leave you 
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any money ? Perhaps that is the reason of your deep 
hatband/ 

'My cousin left me nothing — but — but a closer 
acquaintance with death. Every loss in a family 
brings us that, you know.' 

' Of course, — it is always very sad.' 

The Cardimum case b^ing a marked and positive 
triumph for Hubert Walgrave, he assumed his silk 
gown early in the ensuing spring, very much to the 
gratification of his betrothed, who was really proud 
of him, and anxious for his advancement. Was he 
not indeed a part of herself? No position that her 
own money could obtain for her would satisfy her 
without the aid of some distinction achieved by him. 
She knew to the uttermost what money could and 
could not purchase. 

There was a family dinner in Acropolis-square 
very soon after Mr. Walgrave's advancement, a din- 
ner so strictly private that even Weston had not been 
invited. 

' The fact is, I want half an hour's quiet chat with 
you, Walgrave,' Mr. Vallory said, when Augusta had 
left the two gentlemen alone after dinner ; ' so I took 
especial care there should be no one here to-day but 
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ourselves. I don't like to ask yon to come and see me 
at the ofl&ce; that seems so confoundedly formal.' 

' At any place, and at any time, I should be happy 
to hold myself at your disposal,' Mr. Walgrave replied 
politely. 

' Thanks ; I know you are very good, and all that 
kind of thing ; but I wanted a friendly talk, you see ; 
and I never can have half an hour in the Old Jewry 
free from junior partners or senior clerks bobbing in 
and out, wanting my signature to this, that, and the 
other, or to know whether I will see Mr. Smith, or 
won't see Mr. Jones. The truth of the matter is, 
my dear Walgrave, that I am very much pleased 
with you. I may say more than pleased — surprised. 
Not that I ever for a moment doulfted your talents ; 
no, believe me,'^ — ^this with a ponderous patronage, 
as if he feared that the younger man might perish 
untimely under the fear of not having been appre- 
ciated by him — ' no, no, my dear fellow, I was quite 
aware there was stuff in you, but did not know how 
soon — ^ha, ha ! — ^you might turn your stuff into silk. 
I did not expect your talents to bear fruit so rapidly.* 

'You are very kind,' said Hubert Walgrave, 
looking steadily down at bis plate. He had an 
apprehension of what was conodng, and nerved him-r 
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self to meet it. It was his fate; the destiny he 
had once courted eagerly, set all his wits to com- 
pass. Why should he shrink from it now? What 
was there to come between him and Augusta Val- 
lory ? Nothing — but a ghost ! 

' Now I am not a believer in long engagements,' 
continued Mr. Vallory: 'I am a man of the world, 
and I look at things from a worldly point of view, 
and I can't say that I have ever seen any good come 
of them. Sometimes the man sees some one he 
likes better than the girl he's engaged to, sometimes 
the girl sees some one she likes better; neither is 
candid enough to make a clean breast of it; and 
they go dawdling on, pretending to be devoted to 
each other, and ultimately marry without a ha'porth 
of love between them.' 

' There is sound philosophy in what you say, 
no doubt ; but I should imagine where the aflfection 
is sincere, and not weakened by separation, time 
should strengthen the bond.' 

' Yes, when a man and woman are married, and 
know that the bondage is a permanent business. 
Now when you first proposed to my daughter, with 
a full knowledge of her position as a young woman 
who might fairly expect to make a much better 
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match, I told you that I could not consent to your 
marriage until you had achieved some standing in 
your profession — income was a secondary consider- 
ation with me. Augusta has enough for both.' 

'I hope I made you understand clearly that I 
could never submit to a position of dependence on 
my wife ?' Mr. Walgrave said hastily. 

' Quite so ; but you can't help absorbing the ad- 
vantages of your wife's money. Your wife can't eat 
turtle -soup at her end of the table, while you eat 
mutton -broth at your end. Augusta is not a girl 
who will cut her coat according to your cloth. She 
willexpectthe surroundings she has been accustomed 
to from her cradle ; and she will expect you to share 
them, without question as to whose banking account 
contributes the most to the expenses of the house- 
hold. What she has a right to expect from her 
husband is personal distinction; and as I believe 
you are on the high road to achieve that, I give my 
full permission to as early a marriage a« may be 
agreeable to you both.' 

Mr. Walgrave bowed, in acknowledgment of this 
concession, without any outward semblance of rapture; 
but as they were both Englishmen, Mr. Vallory ex- 
pected no such demonstration. 
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'You are very generous, my dear sir,' said the 
younger man quietly ; ' I am Augusta's slave in this 
matter ; her will is mine.' 

' So be it. I leave you to settle the business be- 
tween you. But there is one point that I may as 
well explain at once — my late partner Harcross's 
will is rather a remarkable one, and provides for the 
event of Augusta's marriage. He was a peculiar 
man in many ways, my old friend Harcross, and 
had a monstrous reverence for his own name; not 
that he ever pretended that any Harcrosses came 
over with the Conqueror, or when the Conqueror 
came were all at home, or anything of that kind. 
His grandfather was a self-made man, and the Har- 
crosses were a sturdy, self-reliant race, with an ex- 
traordinary opinion of their own merits.' 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyebrows a little, won- 
dering whither all this rambling talk was drift- 
ing. 

' And to come to the point at once,' continued 
Mr. Vallory, ' my good friend left it as a condition 
of his bequest, that whoever Augusta married, her 
husband should assume the name of Harcross. Now 
the question is, shall you have any objection to that 
change of name ?' 
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Hubert Walgraye shrugged his shoulders, and 
raised his eyebrows just a shade higher. 

' Upon my word I don't see why I should object,' 
he said. ' The proposition seems a little startling 
at first, as if one were asked to dye one's hair, or 
something of that kind. But I suppose any shred 
of reputation I may have made as Walgrave will stick 
to me as Harcross.' 

* Decidedly, my dear boy; we will take care of 
that,' Mr. Vallory answered. 'There is no name 
better known and respected in the legal profession 
than the name of Harcross. As Hubert Walgrave 
you may be a very clever fellow; but as Hubert 
Harcross you will be associated with one of the oldest 
firms in the Law List. You will be no loser pro- 
fessionally by the change, I can assure you.' 

' Then I am ready to take out letters patent when- 
ever you and Augusta desire me to do so. *' Hubert 
Walgrave Harcross," not a bad signature to put at the 
foot of a letter to the free and independent electors of 
Eatanswill, when I go in for a seat in Parliament by 
and by. Hubert Harcross- — so be it ! What's in a 
name, and in my name of all others, that I should 
cherish it ?' 



CHAPTER n. 

BICHABD BEDHAYNE'S BBTOBN. 

A GREAT ship far out at sea, an English ship home- 
ward bound, from Melbourne to the port of Liverpool, 
and among the passengers on board her one Richard 
Redmayne, agriculturist, gold-digger, and general spe- 
culator, sailing back to the home of his forefathers. 

He is returning to England sooner than he had 
hoped to return by at least a year. Things have 
gone well with him during the last eighteen months ; 
almost as well as he had fancied they might go in 
his daydreams under the old cedar at Brierwood, in 
those summer-afternoon reveries in which he had 
watched his daughter's face athwart the smoke of his 
pipe, and thought what a grand thing it would be to 
go out to Australia and make a fortune for her. 

He has done it. For a long time the Fates 
seemed against him ; it was dreary work living the 
hard rough life, toiling from misty morning to mistier 
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evening, facing all weathers, holding his own against 
all competitors, and with no result. Many a time he 
had wished himself back in England — ay, even with 
Brierwood sold to strangers, and only a field and a 
cottage left him — ^but a field and a cottage in Eng- 
land, with English flowers peeping in at his case- 
ment, English fare, English climate, and his daugh- 
ter's sweet face to make the brightness of his life. 
What did it all matter ? he asked himself sometimes. 
Did a big house and many acre? constitute happiness ? 
Had his broad fields or goodly rick-yards consoled 
him in the early days of his widowhood, when the 
loss of his fair young wife made all the universe seem 
dark to him ? A thousand times, no. Then welcome 
poverty in Kent, among the orchards and hop-gar- 
dens, with the daughter of his love. 

He had been sick to the heart when the tide 
turned. His first successes were not large ; but they 
cheered him beyond measure, and enabled him to 
write hopefully home. Then he fell into companion- 
ship with a clever adventurer, a man who had a 
smattering of science, and a good deal of rough 
genius, in his peculiar way ; a man who was great 
upon the chemistry of soils, but lacked a strong arm, 
and Herculean muscles, like Bick Bedmayne's ; 
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whereby there arose a partnership between the two, 
in which the farmer was to profit by the knowledge 
of Mr. Nicholas Spettigue, the amateur chemist, 
while Mr. Spettigue on his part was to reap a fair 
share of the fruits of Eick Eedmayne's labour. The 
business needed four men to work it well ; so they 
took a brace of sturdy Milesians into their company, 
whose labours were to be recompensed by an equit- 
able share in the gains ; and with these coadjutors 
began business in real earnest. 

Nicholas Spettigue had got scent of a virgin 
gulley, beyond Wood's Point, a little way off the 
beaten track, and reputed worth working. The four 
men went in quest of this El Dorado alone, and 
camped out together for a spell of many months, 
toiling manfully, remote from the general herd of dig- 
gers; standing knee-deep in running water for hours on 
end, rocking the cradle with a patience that surpassed 
the patience of maternity ; living on one unvarying 
fare of grilled mutton and damper, with unlimited 
supplies of strong black tea, boiled in a ' billy,' and 
unmollified by the produce of the cow. 

They slept in a cavern under one of the sterile 
hills that sheltered their Pactolus, and slept none the 
less sweetly for the roughness of their quarters. Not 
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very long did they hold the secret of their discovery : 
other explorers tracked them to their land of pro- 
mise, and set up their claims in the neighbourhood ; 
but Mr. Spettigue had spotted the best bit in the dis- 
trict, and Fortune favoured him and his Kentish 
partner. They were not quite so lucky as a certain 
Dr. Kerr, who, in the early days of the gold dis- 
coveries at Bathurst, found a hundredweight of gold 
one fine morning on his sheep-walk, lying under his 
very nose as it were, where it had lain throughout 
his proprietorship of the land, and might have so 
lain for ever, had not an aboriginal shepherd's eye 
been caught by the glitter of a yellow streak amidst 
the quartz. They did not fall upon monster nuggets, 
but by patience and toil realised a profit varying 
from ten pounds a week per man to forty. 

When they had exhausted, or supposed they had 
exhausted, their field of operations, they divided the 
spoil. Bichard Bedmayne's share came to something 
more than three thousand pounds. All he owed in 
England could be paid with half the amount. He 
had seen a good deed of the country since he had 
been out — had seen something of its agricultural 
capabilities, and wanted to see more; so now that 
the chief business of his exile was accomplished, he 
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gaye himself a brief holiday in which to explore the 
wild sheep-walks of this new world. He was not a 
man who loved money for its own sake ; and having 
now more than enough to pay his debts, and set him 
going again in the dear old Kentish homestead, he 
had no desire to toil any longer ; much to the sur- 
prise and vexation of Nicholas Spettigue, who had his 
eye upon a new district, and was eager to test its 
capabilities. 

' I shall have to look out for a new pal/ he said. 
' But I doubt if I shall ever find an honest man with 
such a biceps as yours, Rick. If you'd only keep on 
with me, I'd make you a millionaire before we shut 
up shop. But I suppose you're homesick, and there's-, 
no use in saying any more.' 

* I've got a daughter, you see,' Bichard Redmayne 
said, looking down with a thoughtful smile, ' and I 
want to get back to her.' 

' As if I didn't know all about your daughter,' ex- 
claimed Mr. Spettigue, who had heard of Grace Red- 
msLjne very often from the fond father's lips. * Why 
don't you write to her to come out to the colony ? 
You might settle her somewhere comfortably, and go 
on with your work up here, till you were as rich as 
one of the Rothschilds.' 
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liichard Redmayne shook his head by way of an- 
Hwtr to this proposition. 

* A colonial life wouldn't suit Gracey,' he said ; 

* Bhe*B too tender a flower for that sort of thing.' 

* I daresay she's an uncommonly pretty girl,' Mr. 
Spettigue remarked in his careless way, ' if she's any- 
thing like you, mate.' 

* Like me !' cried the farmer ; ' she's as much 
like me as a lily's like me — she's as much like me as 
a snowdrop is like a sunflower. If you can fancy a 
water-lily that's been changed into a woman, you can 
fancy my daughter Grace.' 

' I can't,' answered the practical Mr. Spettigue. 

* I neyer was good at fancying, and if I could, your 
water-lily-faced woman is not my style. I like a girl 
with cheeks as red as peonies, and plenty of flesh on 
her bones, with no offence meant to you. Rick.' 

So the partnership was dissolved, and Richard 
Redmayne bought himself a horse, and set off upon 
an exploring expedition among the sheep-farms. 

In the course of these wanderings, in which he 
met with much hospitality and kindness in solitary 
homesteads, where his bright face and cheery voice 
won a joyous welcome, Mr. Redmayne came upon a 
lowland farm in Gypps Land, whose owners had fallen 
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on evil days; the rongh loghouse was empty, the 
land neglected, and a family of vagabond wanderers 
who had taken np their abode in one of the barns 
told him that the estate was to be sold by auction at 
Melbonme, in something less than a fortnight. 

He went over the land, and his practised eye was 
quick to perceive its value. It had been badly worked, 
and the man who owned it had gone at a rapid pace 
to the dogs ; but the occupants of the barn told Mr. 
Eedmayne that this late proprietor had drunk him- 
self into delirium tremens three or four times a year, 
and had squandered eveiy sixpence he earned playing 
' poker' and other equally intellectual games with any 
wandering stranger whom Providence sent in his 
way. The farm had fallen into bad odour by reason 
of his non-success, and had been put up to auction 
already, and withdrawn from sale, the biddings not 
reaching the reserved price which the late owner's 
trade assignees had put upon it. 

' You might get it by private contrack, I dessay,' 
said the man, when he perceived Mr. Eedmayne's in- 
clination to buy, ' if you was to look sharp about it, 
and make yer hoflfer to the hauctioneer between this 
and nex' Toosday week.' 

Bichard Bedmayne was fascinated by the place, 
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which WM called Buhrush Meadu, there heing a con- 
friderable tract of low-lying meadow land, with abroad 
itream meandering through it, richly fringed with 
tall bulmshes — superb land for stock. There was 
hill as well as dale, and the site of the rough log 
dwellinf(-house was as picturesque as anything he 
had seen in his holiday ramble. What a king he 
might be here with Grace ! he thought to himseK. 
The life would not be rough for her, safe sheltered 
under his wing, and with honest Kentish lasses for 
her servants. His quick eye told him how the place 
might be improved : a roomy parlour built out on one 
side, with a wide verandah supported by rustic pil- 
lars > a pleasant shelter beneath which his darling 
might sit and work on sunny afternoons. And what 
a prospect for those gentle eyes to gaze upon ! what 
a varied sweep of hill and valley, bright silver stream- 
lot flnshing athwart greenest of meadows, a thousand 
sheep looking no bigger than so many daisies upon 
the distant uplands, a blue lake that was vast as an 
inland sea in the foreground, and far away on the left 
of tlie landscape a forest of almost tropical richness ! 
A couple of bedrooms could be added above, wooden 
like the rest of the house, which was strongly though 
roughly built. Vines and pumpkins climbed to the 
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shingle roof^ and all kinds of flowers^ brighter and 
larger than the blossoms of his native land, oyerran 
the neglected garden. 

On one side of the low rambling edifice there was 
an orchard of peach-trees ; on the other a grove of 
cabbage-palms, eighty feet high, their tall trunks en- 
twined by a luxuriant flowering parasite ; a giant fig- 
tree spread its broad leaves near at hand, side by side 
with a huge stinging-nettle tree, all a-glitter with 
silyery spiculsB, like a yegetable needle manufactory. 

The fancy once having seized upon him was not 
to be put away. He was yery fond of Brierwood — 
fond with a traditional love which was an instinct of 
his mind; but he had always been more or less 
cramped in that narrow orbit. This rough-and-ready 
life, with such wide space for roaming and adventure, 
suited him a great deal better than the dot-and-go- 
one round of a farmer's existence at home. And then 
the novelty of the thing had a powerful witchery. 
To take this neglected estate in hand, and make it a 
model of high farming, was a task worth an enter- 
prising man's labour. At Brierwood everything was 
so narrow, his best experiments had failed for want 
of room. Here, in this wide field, he saw his way to 
certain fortune. 
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Fevered by visions of a veritable Arcadia, of which 
his beloved Grace should be queen ; fired too by the 
squatter, who hung about him as he explored the 
place, and was eager to curry favour with a probable 
purchaser, cherishing his own peculiar vision of a 
comfortable berth under the new rule, — Mr. Eed- 
mayne ultimately resolved to make a bid for Bulrush 
Meads, and mounted his horse to ride to Melbourne. 

He turned his back upon the fertile plains of 
Central Gypps Land, aptly termed the garden of Vic- 
toria, and entered the narrow bush-track cut through 
that broad belt of forest with its undergrowth of dense 
jungle, and fern-tree gullies, which surrounds the 
plains of Gypps Land. He thought not of the hardy 
McMillan, who first explored the rich country he had 
left behind, from the New South Wales side ; nor of 
the indomitable Streletzski, who first mapped-out its 
water-shed and penetrated the inmost recesses of its 
dark forests ; nor of the surveyor who cut and cleared 
the track over which he was then riding, and must 
continue riding for another forty miles before he could 
reach the open country on the other side. Hardly 
did he pause to admire the picturesque scenery in 
the fern-tree gullies, the subjects of many a glorious 
painting by Gerrard and Chevalier, now household 
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words among the art-lovers in the colony. Up hill 
and down dale he plodded, obliged to follow in the 
deep tracks of the bullocks, which, on their way to 
the Melbourne market in wet weather, had converted 
the cleared space between the dense jungle into a 
sort of new-moulded potato-field, tilted at angles to 
suit the varied steepness of the hills, that rose range 
on range before the traveller in an endless perspective. 

Obliged to camp when darkness overtook him, 
Richard Redmayne short-hobbled his horse in one of 
the valleys where some slight promise of food for the 
jaded animal met his eye. Here he selected some 
monarch of the forest whose butt had been hollowed 
out by a bush fire, broke off an armful of branches 
from the nearest fern-tree for his bed, ate his lonely 
supper, rolled himself in his blanket, and was soon 
deep asleep under the southern stars, dreaming of 
Brierwood and Grace. 

With daybreak he resumed his journey, and in a 
few hours reached the open country, where the cheery 
sight of human habitations gladdened his eyes, and 
the good road to Melbourne was under his horse's feet, 
which town he reached upon the fourth day after his 
departure from Bulrush Meads, and in time to attend 
the sale. He made no attempt at negotiation, think- 
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ing it wiser to await the hazard of the auction. Cir- 
cumstances fayoured him ; the biddings were feeble 
and spiritless ; and Mr. Redmayne bought Bulrush 
Meads for eight hundred and fifty pounds — just one 
hundred above the reserved price. The auctioneer 
congratulated him upon having got the estate for an 
old song^ and drank a bottle of champagne at the 
lucky purchaser's expense. 

* And, upon my word, it ought to be a three-dozen 
case,' he said, 'considering your luck, Mr. Red- 
mayne.' 

All legal rites being duly performed, Richard 
Redmayne went back to take possession of his estate, 
thoroughly delighted with his investment. He left 
his vagabond friend as a kind of care-taker, giving 
him a ten-pound note as an advance payment for 
work to be done in the way of repairing fences and 
improving boundaries. 

* If I find you know anything about farming, I 
shall take you on as a regular hand when I come 
back,' he said; 'and I shall come back as soon as 
ever I can settle my affairs in England.' 

He meant to let Brierwood, or to leave his brother 
James in possession, if things had gone as prosper- 
ously as James asserted they had gone in his absence, 
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and thus work the two estates. For himself it seemed 
to him that no state of existence could be so delicious 
as a wild free life at Bulrush Meads, with a prosper- 
ous farmyard and a goodly array of com ricks, a com- 
fortable hearth by which the wandering stranger 
might rest, a hospitable table at which there should 
always be room enough for the traveller, and half- 
a-dozen good saddle-horses in his stable. He would 
teach Grace to ride, and she could canter about the 
farm with him, ride beside him many a mile on moon- 
light nights across that splendid country, oyer grassy 
hill-tops two thousand feet above the southern sea. 

The fact that the life might be somewhat lonely 
for his daughter flashed across his mind occasionally; 
but he dismissed the notion carelessly enough. What 
mode of existence could be duller than her Ufe at 
Brierwood ? In Kent she was only a small farmer's 
daughter. Here in these backwoods she would be a 
queen ; and he had confidence enough in her affection 
to believe that any life would be acceptable to her 
that was to be shared with him. 

Of the day when she might desire to form new 
ties he thought but vaguely. No doubt that time 
would come : some handsome young emigrant would 
woo and win her ; but even that event need not result 
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in separation between father and daughter. There 
was room enongh at Bulrush Meads for a patriarchal 
household ; and Eichard Eedmayne could fancy him- 
self sitting under his vine-clad verandah, cool and 
spacious as a Sevillian patw, with a noisy crowd of 
grandchildren clambering on his knees. 

*I will never part with her,' he said to himself 
fondly. 

He sailed from Melbourne early in March, and 
arrived at Liverpool towards the end of May. He 
had received no letters from home for some months 
before his departure ; but this was the result of his 
own nomadic habits rather than of any neglect on 
the part of his correspondents. The last bore the 
date of October, and told him that all was well. He 
was not a man to be tormented by morbid apprehen- 
sion of possible evil. He made his homeward journey 
in high spirits, full of hopes and schemes for the 
future. He had a rude map of Bulrush Meads, which 
he used to spread out before him on the cuddy-table 
and ponder upon for an hour at a stretch, with a pen- 
cil in his hand, marking out so many acres for wheat 
here, so many for barley there, inferior tracts for 
mangel-wurzel, patches of turnips, odd bits of out- 
lying land that would grow beans, wide level pastures 
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for his cattle ; dotting down hedges and boundaries, 
putting in every five-barred gate which was to impart 
to that fertile wilderness the trim aspect of an Eng- 
lish farm. 

And so it came to the end of May, bright joyous 
weather, the first flush and bloom of summer, and 
Bichard Bedmayne, with a heart as light as a feather, 
trod firmly on the soil of his native land. 

He lost no time. Up to London as fast as an 
express train could carry him, from one railway-sta- 
tion to another in a rapid hansom, at London-bridge 
Terminus just in time to catch the train for Tun- 
bridge, from Tunbridge homewards in a fly. He could 
scarcely sit quietly in the vehicle, as the familiar 
hedgerows went by him, so eager was he to arrive at 
the end of his journey. * I could walk faster than 
this,' he said to himself; and this impatience so grew 
upon him at last, that he called to the driver to stop, 
got out hurriedly, and paid and dismissed him within 
a mile of Brierwood. 

He felt freer when he stood alone amidst the still 
evening landscape. It was sunset — a sunset in early 
summer after a cloudless day. The western sky was 
like a sea of gold, and over all the heaven there was 
a pale tinge of rose colour. There were woods near 
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at hand, and even in his feverish haste lUchard Red- 
mayne stopped for a minnte or so to listen to the song 
of a nightingale — a new sound to him after those 
musicless forests yonder, with only the sharp ringing 
note of the bellbird, or the mocking tones of the laugh- 
ing jackass. There was not a shorn elm in the hedge- 
row that he did not recognise. How familiar, how 
sweet the scene was ! If he had come across that 
waste of waters only for this, his voyage would hardly 
have seemed profitless. The landscape moved him as 
if it had been a living soul — a human creature he had 
fondly loved. 

But it was not for this he had returned ; it was 
for Grace's sake, and for hers only. On every other 
account it would have suited him better to remain 
yonder, and set his new estate going. His home- 
sickness had been only a yearning to see that one 
beloved face, to feel the gentle touch of that one dear 
hand. 

A quarter of an hour's rapid walking brought him 
in front of the old house. There it stood, stout and 
substantial as when he left it, a goodly homestead, 
untouched by wind or weather, with the sturdy air of 
hale old age. The garden was all abloom with flowers ; 
there were flower-pots on the window-silis — ^bow-pots. 
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his mother had called them — and the upper casements 
stood open. He looked up at the windows of his 
daughter's room, half hoping to catch a glimpse of 
her bright head aboYe the geraniums and mignonette; 
but he could see nothing. Everything about the 
house look orderly and prosperous; he heard the 
geese screaming and the turkeys gobbling in the farm- 
yard, and that deep lowing of cows which has always 
something awful in it. All things were very fair in 
the golden evening light. If there were trouble in 
store for him, the outward aspect of his home gave 
him no hint of that trouble. 

At the last moment, with his hand upon the bell, 
he changed his mind. He had given them no notice 
of his return by letter. He would go round to the 
back, slip in quietly through the garden, and take 
them all by surprise. 

And Grace? He could fancy her shriek of joy, 
her wild rush into his outspread arms. The picture 
was in his mind as he went round by a narrow strip 
of orchard into the garden behind the house. It had 
never entered into his thoughts that there could be 
anything amiss. 

All was very still; the day's work was over; it 
ivas the one delicious hour of breathing-time before 
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supper — the hour in which even aunt Hannah's tongue 
was wont to be at rest, while she sat with folded hands 
and slumbered — an hour in which the fumes of uncle 
James's pipe ascended like incense burnt before the 
shrine of the goddess Hestia. 

The parlour window was wide open ; he went up 
to it softly over the close-cut grass, and looked in. 
Yes, his brother and sister-in-law sat in the very atti- 
tudes he had fancied: James Eedmayne, smoking 
with a solemn face, his legs stretched on a chair, and 
a huge silk handkerchief spread over his knees. He 
looked older and a shade more careworn, the wanderer 
thought. Aunt Hannah slept in her stiflF- backed 
wooden armchair by the empty hearth, and on her 
face too there were signs of care. 

' If I hadn't seen the grass as I came along, I should 
have thought from Jim's face there was a bad look-out 
for the hay,' Richard Eedmayne said to himself. 

But where was Grace ? 

In her own room, perhaps, making some bit of 
finery for her next Sunday's adornment, or reading a 
novel in the best parlour, or in the garden. He 
glanced behind him, but could see no light dress 
flitting by the distant flower-borders, or between the 
gray old trunks of the apple-trees. 
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It chilled him a little. The delay would be but 
a few moments, doubtless. She was somewhere near 
at hand, and would fly to him like a mad thing at the 
sound of his voice ; but he had so languished to see her, 
that the briefest delay was a kind of disappointment. 

* Jim,' he said gently, not wishing to awaken aunt 
Hannah too suddenly from her slumbers. 

James Eedmayne let his long churchwarden pipe 
sUp through his fingers. 

' My God !' he cried, ' is it a ghost ?' 

*A yery substantial one, ol(i fellow — thirteen 
stone in the saddle. It's your afiectionate brother 
Bichard in the flesh, and sharp-set enough to enjoy 
an honest English supper presently.' 

He stepped lightly across the low window-seat 
into the room. 

* Where's Gracey ?' 

Dusk as it was he saw the white change on his 
brother's face, the awful look which Hannah Eed- 
mayne turned upon him as she opened her eyes and 
beheld him standing there. 

' Where's my daughter ?' he cried sharply. 

The dead silence that followed turned his heart to 
stone. Those two scared faces, the white dumb lips 
of his brother, and the silence were enough. 

VOL. II. D 
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' Is she dead ?' he asked, in a low hoarse voice ; 
' is she dead ? Speak out, can't you, and have done 
with it !' 

Aunt Hannah was the first to find courage to 
speak. 

* She is not dead, Eichard — at least we have no 
cause to think so. She may be well and happy, for 
anything we know. But, 0, dear, dear, dear ! didn't 
you get James's letter, telling you everything, with a 
copy of the letter she wrote to me when she went 
away ?' 

' When she went away !' repeated the father 
sternly; *wheri she went away! I thought I left 
her in your care, Hannah Eedmayne ?' 

^ And God knows I took good care of her, Eichard. 
But could I help it, if she had the heart to deceive 
me — ^to steal away one dark morning, without leaving 
a trace of where she was gone ? But you must have 
got the letter, surely ?' 

' I got no letter, after the one about the hopping. 
I was out of the way of letters ; and I thought my 
daughter was safe with you. Do you think I would 
have left her, woman, if I hadn't thought that ?* 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and sat looking 
at them with an awful face. He who had been all 
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life and eagerness five minutes ago seemed changed 
into a man of stone. 

* What has become of my child ?' he said, in the 
same stern accusing tone. ' Begin at the beginning. 
She is not dead; but she is gone. When did she 
go, and how ?' 

' On the 11th of last Noyember, secretly, stealing 
away one morning at seven o'clock, when we were all 
busy. But her letter will tell you the most. We 
know so little.' 

Mrs. James went to a side-table, where there was 
a huge mahogany desk, which she unlocked, and from 
which she took Grace's poor little letter. It had been 
read and re-read many times. The folds of the paper 
were almost worn through. Eichard Redmayne read 
it aloud twice over, rapidly the first time, then very 
slowly. 

'Well!' he exclaimed, *a runaway marriage; 
there's not so much harm in that. " I shall write 
to my father by the next mail to beg his forgiveness." 
I missed her letter, poor child, along with my other 
letters. But why should the marriage be secret? 
and who the devil did she run away with ?' 

'There was only one person ever suspected — a 
Mr. Walgry. She says in her letter that she was « 
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going to marry a gentleman, and he is the only gen- 
tleman she knew.' 

' How did she come to know him ?' 

' He came here to lodge last summer. Mr. Wort 
recommended him.' 

' Came here to lodge !' roared Richard Redmayne. 
* Who gave you leave to turn Brierwood into a lodg- 
ing-house ?' 

' It was to oblige Mr. Wort, and to make a 
twenty-pound note to help you on, Richard. He was 
a perfect gentleman.' 

' you !' cried the farmer, with a tremendous 

oath. ' A perfect gentleman ; and he stole my daugh- 
ter ! A perfect gentleman ; and he has ruined my 
daughter !' 

Mrs. James pointed to the letter. 

* She was going away to be married,' she faltered. 

' Going away to be married ! As if every one 
didn't know that old story! Is there anything 
easier than for a villain to promise that ? And my 
darling, that was little more than a child, and knew 
no more than a child! Keep out of my way, woman!' 
cried Rick Redmayne, rising suddenly, with his hands 
and arms twitching convulsively. ' Keep out of my 
way, for I feel as if I could murder you !' 
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Hannah went down on her knees before him. 
She was not a woman to be easily moved, but she 
had a heart. 

* If I had act or part in this trouble, Bick,' she 
said piteously, ^ may God and you forgive me ! He 
knows I tried to do my duty, and that I loved that 
poor child truly. As I have a soul to be saved, I did 
everything for the best. I trusted Grace.' 

^ Yes, and brought a stranger into her home, and 
trusted him.' 

* I had John Wort's word for his character.' 

* And to please John Wort you made Brierwood a 
lodging-house, and brought about my daughter's 
ruin.' 

* Why should you look at it on the darkest side, 
Richard ?' asked Mrs. James, who for her own part 
had never sinco Grace's flight taken any view except 
the darkest of the subject. But to console this grief- 
stricken man she was ready to afiect a hopefulness 
she had never felt. 

' Has she written to you since she went away ?' 
'No.' 

' If she had been honourably married, and happy, 
do you think she would have been silent ?' 
There was no answer to that question. 
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' Was she so ungrateful, so wanting in affection, 

that she could turn her back upon her home, leave 

her own flesh and blood to think her false and heart- 

• less, to blush for her perhaps, and never write a line 

to tell them whether she was dead or alive ?' 

' She may have written to you, Eichard,' 

' She may. 0, my God, what a fool I was to be 
so careless about getting my letters ! I never thought 
of trouble. I was coming home to my daughter, 
coming home to find — this !' 

He looked round the room, with utter despair in 
his eyes, with the look which a man might give who 
stood among the ashes of his home. What would 
the burning of Brierwood, or the loss of every six- 
pence whereof he stood possessed, have been to him, 
compared with the loss of his child ? 

' And it was for this I worked,-' he muttered, 
passing his arm across his forehead with a half-be- 
wildered air; 'it was for this fortune favoured me!' 
Then, after a pause, he said suddenly, *You did 
something, I suppose ; you took some means to find 
out what had become of her ? You didn't sit down 
to eat and drink and sleep, while she was a wanderer 
and an outcast?' 

' We did everything, Richard,' replied Mrs. James 
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— ^her husband stood by speechless, staring at his 
brother with dumb compassion. * John Wort would 
tell us nothing about Mr. Walgry ; but he was very 
sorry for what had happened, and he went up to town 
to see Mr. Walgry, and taxed him with having tempted 
Grace away ; and Mr. Walgry denied it. He knew 
nothing about her. He had never seen her since he 
left this house, he declared.' 

* Lying would come easy to the man who could 
tempt that child away. Was there no one else you 
suspected 7 

' No one else.' 

And then little by little Hannah Redmayne told 
the whole story of Hubert Walgrave's residence at 
Brierwood. He had been attentive to Grace, it is 
true ; but no more attentive than any man might be 
who happened to find himself in daily association 
with a very pretty girl. From first to last he had 
shown himself a gentleman. Mrs. Redmayne was 
emphatic upon that point. Then came the reluctant 
admission that Grace had drooped after his de- 
parture ; and no one had thought of putting the two 
facts together. And then the story of the locket. 

Richard Redmayne sat like a statue, with a dark 
frown upon his face, but no farther expression of his 
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anger, while aunt Hannah rambled on helplessly. 
His heart was on fire with resentment against these 
kindred of his who had suffered his darling to be lost. 
In his mind it was a certain thing that they could 
have saved* her, that she had perished by reason of 
their carelessness. But he said very little. Such a 
grief as his is apt to be dumb ; and as yet there was 
a kind of numbness about his feelings that dulled 
the sense of grief. The news had stunned him. 

When aunt Hannah had said all she could say, 
with no interruption save a few words mumbled now 
and then feebly by uncle James, Eichard Redmayne 
rose abruptly and put on his hat. 

* You're not going out to-night, Richard T ex- 
claimed his sister-in-law, glancing at the clock. It 
was half-past nine — a late hour according to Brier- 
wood habits. 

* I am going to John Wort. I am going to call 
him to account for this business.' 

* Don't be hard upon him, Rick,' Mrs. James 
pleaded. * He did everything for the best.' 

* Hard upon him ! Between you, you have let 
my daughter go to her ruin. Do you think there 
can be much softness in me for any one of you ? 
Hard upon him; hard upon the man who sent a 
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scoundrel into my house with a false character ! I 
wish to God the days were not over when men shot 
each other down like dogs for a smaller injury.' 

* He's an old man, Richard, and has been a good 
friend to you. Remember that.' 

* I'll remember my daughter. You've no call to 
look so scared, woman. I shall keep my hands off 
him. Nothing I could do to him would be any good 
to her. I want to find my daughter. Do you think 
any shame that has fallen upon her will lessen my 
love ? I want to find her, that's all, to take her away 
with me to the other end of the world. Once let me 
hold her in my arms, I'll answer for the rest. There 
doesn't live upon this earth the man who could divide 
us ; no, not if he was her husband.' 

He went out into the calm summer night, all the 
stars shining down upon him from the vault above, 
not with the fiery lustre of those planets which he 
had watched of late, but with a milder, holier beam, 
that touched his heart like a memory of the past. 0, 
dear familiar garden, where he had been so happy 
with the child of his love ! the dumb inanimate 
things cried out to him like living voices. The 
home -look of the place struck him with a sharper 
anguish than he had suffered yet. Everything was 
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unchanged — and she was gone ! He passed quickly 
through the garden, steeling himself against this 
anguish ; out at the wicket-gate, through the fra- 
grant meadow, and on hy that footpath along which 
Grace had gone to her doom. 

Kingsbury was awake yet. It was ten o'clock 
when Richard Redmayne crossed the common after 
half an hour's sharp walking; but the lights still 
trembled feebly in the general shop ; and the three 
public-houses, which made a kind of fiery triangle, 
a terrestrial constellation on the village-green, were 
still in the full flush of trade. 

How strange all things seemed to the wanderer, 
and yet how familiar! Had he been away half a 
century, or only a week? What a stagnant world 
it was compared to that he had lived in of late ! It 
seemed as if the same village idlers were gossiping 
at the open door of the Coach and Horses ; the same 
clumsy figure leaning against the doorpost, pipe in 
mouth ; the same carrier's horse drinking at the 
trough. 

He passed them by, with a sense of seeing them 
dimly as in a dream ; yet even with this dreamlike 
feeling there was blended the thought of how he 
should have come upon this same spot, these same 
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people, had all been well with him, their noisy wel- 
come, their eager interest in him as an adventurer 
and a hero. He could see the picture of himself 
amidst a circle of curious friendly faces, telling the 
story of his travels. He passed them by unnoticed, 
and walked straight on to the green palings before 
Mr. Wort's trim dwelling — one of the neatest habita- 
tions in Kingsbury — a square box of a house, with 

dazzling green blinds, and a little flight of dazzling 

* 

stone steps leading up to a great brass plate, so large 
as almost to extinguish the door that sustained it. 

The land-steward was a bachelor, and through- 
out the period of his mature manhood had sat on 
one chair, on one side of his hearth, so that he had 
worn a shabby patch in the carpet at that particular 
spot; and as Mr. Wort never, or hardly ever, re- 
ceived visitors, all the other chairs had spent their 
lifetime ranged with their backs against the walls of 
the small square parlour, and had the air of being 
immovable, and not intended for mankind to sit 
upon. That one side of the parlour hearth, and a 
corner of the mantelpiece whereon to put his pipe, 
and a little iron hedstead to sleep upon upstairs, 
comprised Mr. Wort's occupation of his own house. 
He took his meals in the kitchen ; it saved messing 
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in the parlour, his housekeeper told him — there 
being a notion current in Kingsbury that a parlour 
was an apartment too sacred for the vulgar uses of 
humanity. Perhaps Mr. Wort in his inmost heart 
rather preferred the kitchen to the parlour, with its 
bright Kidderminster carpet, and green-glass candle- 
sticks, and basket of shell-flowers on the mantelpiece. 
For his actual work he had a little shed of an office, 
built out at the side of his house, where he paid 
wages, and wrote letters on a battered old ink-stained 
desk. 

There was a light in the window of this office ; 
so Mr. Redmayne went straight to the narrow half- 
glass door, turned the handle, and went in. 

John Wort was looking over a bundle of papers 
by the light of his office-lamp, frowning meditatively 
as he did his work. He looked up suddenly on the 
opening of the door, and at sight of Richard Red- 
mayne started as if he had seen a ghost. 

* Rick !' he cried. * Why, I thought you were 
in Australia !' 

* Did you think that I was going to stay there 
for ever ?' the farmer asked grimly. * I suppose you 
did, or you would hardly have turned go-between, 
and sent a villain into my house to ruin my daughter.' 
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The steward bounded off his stool, crimson to 
the roots of his iron-gray hair. 

* If any man upon earth but yon said as much 
as that to me, Bichard Sedmayne, I'd knock him 
down.' 

* I want to know who this man is — ^by what right 
you put him into my house,' the other went on, 
without the faintest notice of Mr. Wort's remon- 
strance. 

* The man I introduced to your family is a gen- 
tleman. I had no reason to suppose that any harm 
would come of the introduction, nor have you any 
right to say that harm has come of it. He denies 
act or part in your daughter's disappearance, and I 
can see no evidence against him. He had been away 
from Brierwood two months and more when she 
left her home. There is nothing to connect him 
with the event.' 

*Who is he? Tell me that!' cried Richard 
Redmayne, with his back against the office-door, as 
if he would have barred the steward's egress until he 
had heard what he wanted to hear. 

* I shall tell you no more than you know already. 
I took the trouble to go up to town and see him 
about this business ; taxed him with being concerned 
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in your daughter's disappearance — in plain words, 
with heing the man she went away to marry — and 
he denied it as plainly. I won't have him hothered 
any more about it. I'm very sorry for you, Richard 
Eedmayne; and, upon my soul, I believe I loved 
your daughter Grace as well as if she'd been a child 
of my own ; but I won't be the means of bringing 
about any mischief between you two.' 

* You mean that you won't tell me where to find 
him?' 

' Certainly not. He has been taxed with the 
crime, and denies it. What more could you do than 
I have done ?' 

Richard Redmayne smiled — a smile that made 
the steward shiver. 

* What do you think a father should do whose 
child has been stolen from him like that ?' he asked. 
' Never mind what I could do. Tell me who he is 
and where I am to find him — ^that's all I want from 
you, John Wort.' 

* If you questioned me till doomsday, you'd get 
no more out of me than I've said already. The man 
is a gentleman — ^I can't believe him capable of play- 
ing the villain. What evidence is there against 
him ? Why fix upon him in this savage way ? 
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Why must he needs be your daughter's only ad- 
mirer ? She was the prettiest girl for twenty miles 
round Kingsbury, and may have had half-a-dozen 
sweethearts.' 

* She was as pure as a child !' cried the farmer. 

* Granted ; but she may have listened to some 
gentleman -lover, for all that, and may have been 
tempted away by a promise of marriage. The man 
may have kept his word. She may be a happy 
married woman for anything we know to the con- 
trary.' 

* That's not likely,' said Eichard Redmayne with 
a groan. * She wouldn't have kept aloof from those 
that loved her — if — if she wasn't ashamed to face 
them. But I won't stop to bandy words about my 
girl. Let me find her when and where I may, she 
can't have sunk so low but she'll be high enough to 
reach her father's heart; yet it's hard to think of 
such a flower trampled upon. Good -night, John 
Wort. I've counted you a friend for the last twenty 
years, and to-night you've taught me the value of 

friendship. By , man, if it wasn't for your gray 

hairs, I'd wring the answers I want out of you as if 
you were a wet rag ! And you fancy you'll prevent 
my finding that villain ? Why, if London was 
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twenty times bigger than it is, I'd hunt him down ; 
or if he had turned his back on London and gone to 
the other end of the earth, I'd find him out. Be 
sure of that, John Wort ; and when I do find him, 
you'll hear of it.' 

He left the office as abruptly as he had entered 
it. The steward stood by his desk fumbling nerv- 
ously with his papers, his eyes downcast, his aspect 
conscience -stricken. The criminal himself would 
have faced tho situation boldly enough, no doubt; 
but this innocent accessory before the fact drooped 
under the burden of another man's evil-doing. He 
had loved Grace Kedmayne, and had a warm regard 
for Grace's father. But he held it a duty to shield 
Hubert Walgrave — if he were indeed the offender ; 
and who could be sure that he was, until Grace's 
own lips denounced him ? At present there was so 
little evidence against him, and he had denied any 
knowledge of her fiight. John Wort was strong 
upon this point; although, as a man of the world, 
he attached no great value to the denial. 

* If a man had committed a murder, he'd hardly 
tell any one for the asking where he'd hidden the 
knife,' the steward had remarked to his housekeeper 
and confidential adviser, an ancient dame much tor- 
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mented by rheumatism, and attached to him by the 
bonds of cousinship and long service. 

* A pretty kettle-of-fish ! And all brought about 
by doing that young man a kindness,* he muttered 
by and by, as he sat with his papers before him, try- 
ing to bring back his mind to that calm level of busi- 
nesslike meditation from which Eichard Redmayne 
had disturbed him. * But he comes of a bad stock, 
and I ought to have known that no good could over 
arise out of any dealings with that lot. He seemed 
so different from his father, though ; such a steady 
studious kind of fellow. I had every reason to sup- 
pose he might be trusted.* 
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CHAPTER m. 

' WHAT IS IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPABT TO ME ?' 

When the passage of time had familiarised Bichard 
Bedmayne with the fact of his loss^ when he had 
grown a little more accustomed to the aspect of 
Brierwood without Grace — and at best it seemed to 
him like a house in which a corpse was lying — ^he 
was able to sum up the few facts that much ques- 
tioning had elicited from Mrs. James. 

The uttermost that she could tell him came to 
very little. She had fancied herself watchful and 
careful enough of her niece's honour, and had seen 
no ground for suspicion of the stranger's integrity. 

* I don't think for the first three weeks I ever had 
my eyes ofif Grace while he was in the house,' she 
said, defending herself against her brother-in-law's 
charge of neglect, * for fear he should be turning her 
head with foolish compliments, or anything of that 
kind.' 
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' For the first three weeks !' echoed Richard Red- 
mayne bitterly ; * and after that I suppose you shut 
your eyes and ears, and let him say what he pleased 
to her.' 

'I mayn't have watched them quite so close, 
Richard. I knew Grace was a good girl, and he 
seemed a perfect gentleman ; fifteen years older than 
her, too, if he was an hour ; and wrapped up in his 
books.' 

And then Hannah Redmayne told the story of 
that vanished summer-time as it had seemed to her 
unpoetic mind — a bald bare outline of commonplace 
facts, which evoked no image in the brain of the 
listener. There had been a picnic, and Mr. Walgry 
had been attentive to Grace, but not remarkably 
attentive. She had fainted, and he had been sorry, 
and very kind. And shortly after leaving Brierwood 
he had sent her a handsome gold locket, as an acknow- 
ledgment of her aunt's attention to him. That was 
all : let Richard Redmayne make out of it what he 
might. 

He could make very little of it : only that his 
daughter was gone from him, and that this was the 
only man who had come athwart her pathway. 

Investigation showed him that the moans his 
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brother and his brother's wife had taken to find the 
missing girl were of the slightest. James had gone 
np to London, and had consnlted an old schoolfellow, 
a solicitor in a very obscure way of business, who had 
sent him to a private-inquiry office. The chief of the 
private-inquiry office had said * advertise,' and had 
opened an eager paw for funds with which to pay for 
advertisements ; but this James Bedmayne had posi- 
tively refused to do. He didn't want the whole county 
of Kent to know that his niece had gone astray. The 
private inquirer had suggested that his advertisement 
might be so worded as to be intelligible only to the 
niece herself; but James was inflexible. To adver- 
tise was to publish the family dishonour — if dis- 
honour it were. 

* No,' he said doggedly ; * if you can*t find Gracey 
without putting her in the papers, I'll wait till her 
father comes home. He^U find her fast enough, I'll 
warrant.' 

Simple-hearted James had an inordinate faith in 
his brother Bick. Whatever mortal man could do. 
Rick could do ; and the service of professional pri- 
vate inquirers would be as nothing compared with 
the untutored intelligence of Bichard Bedmayne. 

The first thing Bichard did was to advertise in 
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the Times, two other London daily papers, and the 
two local weeklies : 

* Grace. — Your father is at home. Return, or 
write. Love, welcome, pardon.' 

The advertisement appeared day after day, week 
after week, month after month. People speculated 
about it, became familiar with the sight of it, and at 
last came to regard it as a standing portion of their 
journal, like the printer's name and address at the 
foot of the last column. And while they speculated 
and wondered, and anon grew indifferent, Richard 
Redmayne paced the streets of London in the long 
summer days, and far into the dismal autumn, look- 
ing for his daughter and his daughter's seducer. 

He did not even know the name of the man he 
wanted to find. Hannah Redmayne had never called 
her lodger anything but Mr. Walgry, and it was as 
Mr. Walgry she described him to her brother-in-law. 
When asked to write the name, she made several wild 
attempts, and in every one of them lost herself in a 
labyrinth of consonants. She could have as easily 
written the titles of John Milton's prose works. 

' How should I know how to spell his name ?' she 
exclaimed at last, feeling that those various combina* 
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tions of consonants hardly looked feasible. ' I never 
saw it wrote anywhere, and I never was much of a 
hand at writing. I can keep my dairy accounts with 
any one, and keep 'em correct to a sixpence ; but it 
ain't likely I should be able to write a name as I've 
never seen wrote. I know he was called Walgry, and 
that's all I do know about it.' 

It was for a man called Walgry, therefore, that 
Bichard Eedmayne made his search; a hunter not 
gifted with those attributes most needed for the fol- 
lowing an obscure trail and the tracking down of a 
foe, but with an indomitable resolution, and a firm 
belief in his own power to discover the man who had 
wronged him. 

He looked for a man called Walgry, ignorant of 
almost every particular of the man's existence, as- 
sisted only by the faintest word-picture of the being 
whom he sought; and behold, even the man called 
Walgrave had vanished off the face of the earth, so 
far as the name is the man, and had given place to 
H. W. Harcross, Q.C., of Mastodon-crescent, Grosve- 
nor-place ; an elliptic arc of newly-built mansions, a 
little more florid in their architectural embellishment 
than the mansions of Acropolis-square, but cast more 
or less in the same mould. Hubert Walgrave was 
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gone, and there remained only this H. W. Harcross, 
popularly known as the man who had married old 
Vallory's daughter. The time had yet to come in 
which the barrister should make a reputation strong 
enough to outweigh his wife's fortune. 

There is no need to dwell upon those dreary days, 
and the heart-break that came with them. The strong 
man, who had returned from his two years' exile full 
of pride and triumph, was not broken yet, was indeed 
of a stuff not easily crushed; but there were gray 
streaks in the yoeman's dark-brown hair, deeply-cut 
lines about the bright gray eyes, a look of settled 
weariness in his face, as of one who has hoped against 
hope until the faculty of hoping has been worn out of 
him. 

He had not been content with that adyertise- 
ment in the London and Kentish papers, but he had 
advertised in Galignani and other foreign jour- 
nals. His appeal had been published so widely 
that it seemed hardly possible it could have escaped 
Grace's notice — and covM she see it and resist his 
prayer ? 

He had written to Nicholas Spettigue by the first 
mail that left England after his return, entreating 
his late partner to hunt up any letters that might 
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have arrived for him before or after he quitted the 
colony; and Mr. Spettigue had made all necessary 
inquiries, and had duly forwarded him James Red- 
mayne's laboured epistle containing the tidings of 
Grace's flight: but no other letter — not that pro- 
mised letter which the girl herself was to have written 
to her father. 

Meanwhile, during all this bitter period of hope 
deferred and fast-coming despair, Bulrush Meads, 
the new estate which was to have been the delight 
and glory of Rick Redmayne's declining years, lay 
waste, or flourished only for the advantage of stran- 
gers. It was vital that the farm should be taken in 
hand speedily, boundaries settled, fences put up, 
order introduced where all was now only a fruitful 
wilderness. The consciousness of this was a second- 
ary source of worry and perplexity to the man whose 
chief absorbing thought was of his missing child. 
All his dreams had faded. The vision was darkened 
of that low wide-spreading log-house, with its light 
verandahs and broad balconies and its romantic as- 
pect, like a Swiss chalet. That airy castle was shat- 
tered. He might live to build it up again, he told 
himself, in his more hopeful moods, when he had 
found his daughter ; but in the interval those fertile 
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acres, for which he had paid with the sweat of his 
brow, were lying waste. 

He decided on sending his brother and his bro- 
ther's family to take the estate in hand. He was fain 
to confess that James and those two hulking sons of 
his had done wonders with Brierwood. What might 
they not do in that wider, richer field? He could 
manage the Kentish farm himself, and keep a home 
open for his lost girl — the room in which she had 
slept from her infancy to the fatal hour of her flight 
ready to receive her. 

He mooted the question one evening, when he had 
come down from his London lodging to the farm for 
a few hours' respite : painted a glowing picture of 
Bulrush Meads, but spoke with a latent bitterness, 
remembering aU the schemes and hopes that had 
been associated with his possession of the place. His 
proposal was at first received with horror by Mrs. 
James, who was the sole voice of the assembly, no 
member of her family presuming to think or speak 
for himself in her presence. What ! leave Brierwood, 
and the country in which she had been born and 
bred, to go and associate with red Indians — people 
who scalped each other and lived in wig^^^ams, or if 
not red Indians, something quite as bad — Blacka- 
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moors perhaps ! She would sooner starve than taste 
a bit of victuals that had been touched by a Blacka- 
moor. 

Bick Bedmayne explained that the Blackamoor 
element need not enter into the business. The ab- 
original Australian might be dark of aspect, but did 
not abound in the vicinity of Bulrush Meads; emigra- 
tion was the order of the day ; she could have plenty 
of stalwart Irishmen to till her lands and reap her 
corn. 

' I think I'd as lief have to do with Blackamoors 
as Irish/ cried Mrs. James. 'It's bad enough to 
have 'em about at hopping time.' 

By slow degrees, however, when the map of the 
estate with all poor Bick's notations^ suggestions, and 
calculations made on board ship had been laid out on 
the table, and pored over profoundly by James and 
the lads, who might have their opinions, but remained 
discreetly dumb — when the extent and glory of the 
estate, and the managing powers required for its di- 
rection, had been brought home to her, Mrs. James 
softened, listened with increasing interest, began to 
ask questions about this portion of the land and that, 
and seemed curious as to the capabilities of the house. 

* It would be a fine opening for the boys,' James 
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growled at last, perceiving that his chosen partner 
wavered. 

'A fine opening for their galloping about from 
morning till night shooting wild beasts,' said the 
mother of the boys contemptuously ; ' a deal of work 
they'd do in an outlandish place like that.' 

It was Mrs. Eedmayne's manner to speak with 
contumely of the two sons, whom, in her secret soul, 
she doated on, urged thereto by a sense of maternal 
duty. So no doubt did Cornelia flout and disparage 
her Gracchi in their adolescence. 

Her speech had for once been injudicious. At 
the prospect of much slaying of savage beasts the 
two boys broke out into broad grins and unctuous 
chuckles expressive of rapture. 

' Crikey, wouldn't that be a jolly game !' cried the 
elder hope. * It ain't often old Wort lets us have a 
pop at the rabbits in Clevedon Chase, and out yonder 
there'd be wild buffaloes, and kangaroos, and the 
Lord knows what to shoot at ; eh, uncle ?' 

' Out yonder,' cried Richard, kindling at the 
thought of that wider world where he had been so 
successful — 'out yonder you'd have as much sport 
as the kings and their barons had in the days when 
half England was forest, and it was death for a pea- 
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sant to kill a stag. You may buy a horse over there, 
and a good one, for a five-pound note, and may keep 
as good a stud as Squire Chumleigh without feeling 
the cost. Why, you don't know what life is, boys, 
till you have lived under the Southern Cross!' 

' What kind of a dairy is there, now, at this Bul- 
rush place ?' Mrs. James asked thoughtfully. 

The boys kicked each other in a friendly way 
under the table, perceiving that she was veering 
round. 

* Well, there's nothing very ship-shape yet awhile; 
but there's plenty of room and plenty of material, 
and I shouldn't mind spending a hundred or so on 
the improvement of the place.' 

The idea of a dairy of her own planning was al- 
most as tempting to Mrs. James as that vision of 
perpetual wild-beast slaughter was to the two lads. 
The dairy at Brierwood was all holes and corners, 
she said, with not room in it to swing a cat, though 
there were inlets enough through which the cats 
could come to steal the cream. An archetypal dairy 
had always been one of the matron's pet day-dreams. 
The ocean was an untried element, which she re- 
garded with a natural aversion ; but if anything could 
tempt her to cross the world in search of perfect bliss, 
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it would be that idea of a farmhouse adapted and 
improved on her own plan. 

So, after much debating of difi&culties which at 
first seemed insurmountable, Hannah Kedmayne 
consented to the enterprise ; and with her the whole 
family: the young men having panted for Australia 
from the moment the subject was started; James, 
their father, with the docility of a well-trained hus- 
band. If Hannah saw it in a favourable light, why, 
he had no * objections,' he said in his milk-and-water- 
ish way. He made no doubt but he would be useful 
as his brother's agent, biding the time when Rick 
would come out himself and lick the land into a fair 
shape. He hadn't much of a fancy for a sea voyage, 
never having trusted himself on wilder floods than 
Thames or Medway; but as other folks made light 
enough of going to Australia, and Rick himself had 
been there and come back safe and sound, there was 
no call for him to make any bones about it. In brief, 
he expressed himself willing to do whatsoever his 
wife and his brother desired. 

All things were settled, therefore, before that 
evening's counsel was concluded. James and his 
family were to go out to Melbourne as soon as their 
travelling arrangements could be made, and thence 
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to Bulrush Meads, where they were to take possession 
and establish themselves with full power to order all 
things according to their own discretion. By and by, 
when Grace was restored to him — Richard Redmayne 
spoke of that event as a certain fact — he would in all 
probability let Brierwood, and bring his daughter to 
that wild home in the backwoods; but his coming 
would in no wise disturb or dispossess James and 
Hannah. There would be ample room and verge 
enough for the two families. 

* We've worked together pretty well so far, Jim,' 
said Eick, ' and there's no reason we shouldn't go on. 
You can manage ^he land well for me, and make a 
good living out of it for yourself; and by and by, 
when I come out, I'll make you my partner, with as 
big a share of profits as if you had contributed half 
the capital.' 

The family, with one accord, pronounced this a 
very handsome oflfer, and they shook hands upon it 
all round. Up in their attic that night in the gabled 
roof, the two lads felt scarcely disposed to go to bed, 
so completely had this scheme of emigration taken 
hold of them. They would fain have begun packing 
their clumsy wooden trunks immediately, and neither 
rested nor slumbered till they were on board ship. 
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'There ain't any overland way to Australia, is 
there, Jack 7 the younger inquired curiously. 

John Bedmayne opined that there was not. 

* I'm sorry for that,' said Charley; *it would have 
been a jolly game to ride half the way on camels !' 

Within a month from this family conference, Mr. 
and Mrs. James and their two sons departed with bag 
and baggage, after a farewell visit from the married 
daughter and her bantlings, who came from Chick- 
field to weep and lament over this uprooting of her 
race from the soil that had nourished it. The Chick- 
field grocer came to fetch his wife home, and gave 
utterance to ambitious and revolutionary views of his 
own with reference to the great colony. He had it in 
him, he avowed, to do great things in a new country : 
had ideas about mixed teas and the improvement of 
coflfee in connection with roasted beans; to say no- 
thing of the manipulation of Dorset butter, for which 
he had a peculiar gift — only to be developed in a 
wider sphere than Chickfield, where the prejudices 
and narrow-mindedness of his customers stifled every 
aspiration of genius. 

They went. Rick Bedmayne stood upon the pier 
at Gravesend and saw the great ship fade into a speck 
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on the blue horizon, and felt that on this side of the 
world he was now alone — ^with his daughter. 

The year had well-nigh come to an end before the 
yeoman's courage and confidence in himself wore out ; 
but in the dreary December days, after so many futile 
efforts, so many false hopes, he did at last begin to 
lose faith in his own power to find his child or his 
child's seducer, and to cast about him for help. From 
the first he had kept his own counsel — telling no one 
his grief, asking no aid from sage advisers by way of 
friendship or profession. He wanted to keep his 
daughter's secret inviolate — ^his daughter's name from 
the breath of scandal. No one but those of his own 
household knew the address of his London lodging — 
a darksome second floor in a street near the Strand 
— or the nature of the business that detained him in 
London. He had paid all his debts, and shaken 
hands with his creditors and thanked them for their 
forbearance ; had seen little more of his Kingsbury 
friends or acquaintance since his return from Australia. 
So far as it was possible he held himself aloof from 
all who had ever known him. Finally, however, after 
six months wasted in vain endeavours to discover 
some trace of his lost daughter, the conviction came 
slowly home to him that his own brave heart and 
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strong ann were not enongh for the work he had to 
do. He went to a solicitor — a man who had arranged 
some small business matters for him occasionally — 
and pnt a case hypothetically, as if in the interest of 
a friend. 

A young woman was missing, had run away from 
home to be married, and had never been heard of 
since. What steps should the father take ? 

Mr. Smoothey, the solicitor — Smoothey and 
Gabb, Gray'8-inn-place-mbbed his chin medita- 
tively. 

* How long has the young woman been missing ?' 
he asked. 

* Thirteen nionths.' 

* A long time. Your friend should have gone to 
work sooner.* 

*My friend has been at work for the last six 
months.' 

Mr. Smoothey looked at his client sharply from 
under penthouse -like pepper -and -salt -coloured eye- 
brows, and suspected the real state of the case. 

* What has he been doing during that time ?' he 
inquired. 

* Looking for his daughter everywhere : in public 
places, churches, theatres, parks, streets, omnibuses, 
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shops, up and down, [here and there, from morning 
till night, till his body has grown as weary as his 
heart; day after day, week after week, month after 
month, without rest or respite.' 

' Pshaw !' cried the lawyer impatiently. * Your 
friend might live in one street and his daughter in 
the next for a twelvemonth, and the two never come 
across each other. The man must be mad. To look 
for a girl in London, without any plan or system ; 
why, the proverbial needle in a bottle of hay must be 
an easy find compared to that. Your friend must be 
daft, Redmayne.' 

*He has had enough trouble to make him so,' 
the farmer answered quietly. 

* I'm heartily sorry for him. But to go to work 
in that irregular way, instead of getting good advice 
at the outset ! In the first place, how does he know 
that his daughter is in London ? How does he know 
that she isn't in New York ?' 

' He has some reason to suppose that she is in 
London. The man who is suspected of tempting 
her away is a man who lives in London.' 

' But, bless my soul, if you — if your friend knows 
the man who ran away with the girl, he can surely 
find her by applying to the man.' 
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^ The man who is suspected denies any knowledge 
of my daughter — ' 

Bichard Eedmayne stopped suddenly, and red- 
dened to the temples. 

* The murder's out/ he said. 'It's rrvy daughter 
who's missing, Mr. Smoothey. You'll keep my se- 
cret, of course. I want to shield her from slander 
by and by, when I take her home.* 

*I guessed as much before you'd said half-a- 
dozen words about the business,' remarked the lawyer 
in a friendly reassuring tone; 'your face was too 
earnest for a man who's talking of a friend's affairs. 
The more candid you are with me, the better I can 
help you.' 

On this Eick Bedmayne told his story, as briefly 
as it could be told, while the lawyer listened, with a 
grave and not unsympathetic countenance. 

' Have you any grounds for supposing that there 
would be no marriage ; that this Mr. Walgry would 
deceive your daughter ?' he asked, when he had heard 
all. 

* Only the fact of my daughter's silence. If — if 
all had been well, she would have hardly left her 
father in doubt as to her fate. My poor child knew 
how well I loved her. And then a man who meant 
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to act honestly would scarcely steal a girl away from 
her home like that.' 

* The manner of the business, and the girl's 
silence, look bad, I admit,' replied Mr. Smoothey. 
' Her letter stated that they were to be married in 
London, you say — ^you might give me a copy of that 
letter, by the way. Have you made any attempt to 
discover whether such a marriage took place ?' 

' How could I do that ?' 

* Advertise for information on the subject, offering 
a reward to parish clerks, registrars, and suchlike.' 

' What ! and blazon my girl's dishonour to the 
world ?' 

Mr. Smoothey smiled ever so faintly at this — as 
if the world at large were interested in the fate of a 
Kentish yeoman's daughter. 

* You could hardly advertise without making the 
girl's name public, certainly,' he said ; * and that 
might do her mischief in the future. The written 
word remains. Put an advertisement in to-morrow's 
Times about Tom, Dick, or Harry, and the odds are 
five to one it may crop up as evidence against Tom, 
Dick, or Harry at the other end of the world forty 
years hence. Upon my word, Mr. Bedmayne, I can't 
see that you have any resource open to you except to 
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put yonrself in the Iiands of one of these private- 
inquiring people.' 

* My brother Jim did that, and no good came out 

of a: 

* Never mind what your brother did. I know a 
man who can help you, if any one can ; as sharp a 
fellow as there is to be found in London. He served 
his articles with me, and practised as a solicitor for 
nine years in a small town in the west of England ; 
took to drinking, and went altogether to the bad; 
then came up to London, and set up as a private 
inquirer. He drinks still, but has some method in 
his madness, and can do more work in his own par- 
ticular line than any other man I ever met with. 1*11 
have him here to meet you, if you like, to-morrow 
morning, and we can talk the business over together.' 

* I suppose I can't do better than put myself in 
your hands,' Bichard Redmayne said gloomily. *I 
reckoned upon finding my girl myself; but I'm sick 
at heart. I feel as if a few months more of this work 
would make an end of me.' 

Mr. Smoothey suggested that fathers and daugh- 
ters are in the hands of Providence, and that things 
must not be looked at in this manner. 

* What !' cried Eick, ' do you want me to think 
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that my child and I are like two pieces upon a chess- 
bourd, to be moved this way or that, with no power 
of our own to shape our liyes ? I tell yon, m^n, I 
will find her, iviU save her, will take her firom the 
villain who stole her away from me !' 

*May God prosper yonr endeavours, my good 
friend !' said the lawyer piously ; ^ but that is hardly 
a Christian way of looking at the question.' 

' I have never been a Christian since I came 
home to England, and found my daughter missing/ 
answered Bichard Bedmayne. 

He met Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer, at 
Messrs. Gabb and Smoothey's office early next morn- 
ing. Mr. Kendel was a tall bony man of about forty, 
with dark close-cut hair, a long red nose, a coal- 
black eye of fiery brightness, glittering as that of the 
Ancient Mariner, a clean-shaven visage, a good black 
coat, and as respectable an appearance as could co- 
exist with the aforesaid red nose; a clever -looking 
man, in whose hands Bichard Bedmayne felt himself 
a very child. 

He jotted down two or three memoranda in a 
little black -bound notebook, and then snapped the 
snap thereof with the air of a man who saw his way 
to the end of the business. 
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'If a marriage took place in London, I shall 
have the evidence of it in a week/ he said. * If any- 
where in England, I pledge myself to know all about 
it within a fortnight.' And on this the council broke 
up, Mr. Smoothey haying done nothing but take 
snufif and look ineffably wise during the consultation. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Kendel wrote to 
Bichard Bedmayne, stating that to the best of his 
belief no marriage between Miss Grace Bedmayne 
and any individual whatever had been celebrated 
vrithin the British dominions since last November 
twelvemonth. He had put the business into good 
hands on the Continent, and hoped shortly to be able 
to speak as definitely with regard to any foreign mar- 
riage which might or might not have been contracted. 
In the mean time he was hunting for information 
about Mr. Walgry, but as yet had not been able to 
get on the track of any person of that name answer- 
ing to the description of the suspected party. 

Bichard flung the letter from him in a rage. 

* Easy enough to tell me what he can't find out,' 
he muttered to himself moodily. * Jim was about 
right ; these fellows are no good.' 

He left Mr. Kendel's letter unanswered, and 
went on with his own unsystematic wanderings : 
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now in the remotest pnrliens of the east, or in the 
hannts of sailors at Wapping and Batcliff-highway ; 
now among half- deserted western squares, whose 
denizens were spending their Christmas holidays at 
pleasant country houses. He sat in sparsely-fiUed 
theatres, indifferent to, nay hardly conscious of, what 
he saw, but peering into every dusky comer of the 
house, with the faint hope of seeing the sweet pale 
face he was looking for. 

Christmas came and went. Bichard Bedmayne 
heard the joy-bells clamouring from half a hundred 
London steeples, and that was all. Christmas — 
God, how well he remembered Christmas at Brier- 
wood a few years ago, his daughter's face radiant 
among the holly and mistletoe, the simple plea- 
sures and banquetings, the quiet home joys ! 

* Shall we ever sit beside that hearth again T he 
wondered ; * we two together, my girl and I ?' 

Bitter as this ignorance of his child's fate had 
been to him, a bitterer knowledge was to come. 
One bleak morning in January, about five weeks 
after his introduction, to Mr. Kendel, the office-boy 
from Gabb and Smoothey brought him a brief note, 
requesting his immediate presence in Gray's -inn- 
place. 
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He followed promptly on the heels of the mes- 
senger, and was shown straight into Mr. Smoothey's 
office. The lawyer was standing on his hearth-rug 
warming himself, with a solemn aspect. Mr. Kendel 
was seated by the table with a short file of news- 
papers before him. 

* You have got some news for me,' Eichard Eed- 
mayne cried eagerly, going straight up to the pri- 
vate inquirer. 

*Do not be in a hurry, my dear Mr. Kedmayne,' 
the lawyer said soothingly. 'There is news: Ken- 
del has made a discovery, as he supposes; but the 
fact in question, if it does concern you, is of the 
saddest nature. I am bound to bid you prepare 
your mind for the worst.' 

* My God !' cried Eichard Eedmayne. *It is the 
thing I have thought and dreamed of a hundred times. 
My daughter has destroyed herself!' 

* Not so bad as that. Pray sit down ; calm 
yourself. We may be mistaken.' 

*The date is the same,' said Eendel gravely. 
' Miss Eedmayne left home on the 11th November.' 

'Was your daughter a sufferer from heart-dis- 
ease, Mr. Eedmayne ?' 

* No — certainly not, to my knowledge. But her 
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mother died of it ; dropped down dead at four-and- 
twenty years of age. Why do you beat about the 
bush ? Is my daughter dead ?' 

'We have some reason to fear as much; but 
I repeat we may be mistaken. The fact of the two 
events occurring on the same date might be a mere 
coincidence. You had better read those paragraphs, 
Kendel. Let Mr. Redmayne know the worst.' 

Mr. Kendel turned over the papers, rather ner- 
vously. He was accustomed to be employed in pain- 
ful affairs; but this seemed to him more painful 
than the common run of family troubles. Richard 
Redmayne's listening face, white to the lips, told 
of no common agony. 

'It appears,' he began in a quiet business-like 
way, 'that Miss Redmiayne left her home early on v 
the morning of the 11th November. From that 
hour to this nothing has been heard of her. Now, 
having occasion some days ago to look through a 
file of old newspapers in relation to another case 
I have on hand, I came upon the notice of an in- 
quest held on a young lady who died suddenly on 
that day — ^a young lady whose christian name was 
Orace, and whose age was nineteen; a young lady 
who had arrived in the neighbourhood of London 
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from the conntiyy within an hour of her death. 
Shall I read yon the account of the inquest ?' 

^Yes.' 

The word came with a strange muffled sound 
from dry white lips. 

Mr. Kendel read first one paragraph, and then 
two or three others, from different papers. One was 
more diffuse than the rest, a small weekly paper 
published at Highgate. This gave a detailed ac- 
count of the inquest — headed, * Sad and sudden 
Death of a young Lady,' — and dwelt on the beauty 
of the deceased with the penny-a-liner's flourish. 

* The man called himself Walsh,' Eichard Eed- 
mayne said at last, ^and describes the girl as his 
sister.' 

'He would be likely to suppress his real name 
under such painful circumstances, and to conceal 
his real relation with the young lady. Mind, I 
don't say that this poor girl must needs have been 
your daughter — coincidences are. common enough 
in this life; but the christian name, the age, the 
date all agree. Even the initial is the same — 
Walgry, Walsh. Come, Mr. Redmayne, it is a 
hard thing to trace your daughter's steps only to 
find the track broken oflf short by a grave; but 
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not SO hard as to find your child, as many a man 
has done, in something worse than the grave.' 

This was quite a hurst of sentiment for Mr. 
Kendel; hut his heart, not utterly dried up hy 
alcohol, was touched hy the silent grief of the 
yeoman. That despair, which betrayed itself only 
hy the ghastly change in the man's face, the al- 
tered sound of the man's voice, was more awful 
than any loud expression of sorrow. 

' Do you consider this clue worth following up, 
Mr. Eedmayne ?' 

*Yes, I will follow it, and the murderer of my 
child afterwards,' answered the yeoman. 

He sat down at the table hy Mr. Kendel's side, 
and wrote the name of the coroner and some par- 
ticulars of the inquest in his pocket -hook. The 
private inquirer watched him curiously, wondering 
a little at the firmness of his hand as he wrote. 

* Shall I follow up this aflfair for you, Mr. Eed- 
mayne ?' he asked. 

' No, I'll do that myself. H— if the girl who 
died that day was my daughter, I am the likeliest 
person to find it out ; hut if I fail, I can fall hack 
upon your professional skill. You shall he paid 
your own price for what you have done.' 
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' Thank von, sir. I wish with all mv heart I 
conld have brought you pleasanter news. Have 
you any phoU^raph of your daughter, by the way? 
That would help you to settle the question.' 

* Yes. I haye her portrait/ answered Richard 
Bedmayne, touching his breast. He had carried 
his daughter's picture in his breast-pocket all 
through his Australian wanderings; only a rustic 
photographer's image, a small wistful face, which 
would hardly be taken for the face of a beautiful 
woman, colour, life, expression — so much that 
made the beauty of the original being wanting 
in this pale reflection. 

It was settled, therefore, that Mr. Bedmayne 
should go to Highgate himself, hunt up the coro- 
ner, and follow the clue afforded by those news- 
paper paragraphs as far as it might lead him. 

He went, found the coroner, and the doctor 
who had been called in at Hillside Cottage, when 
Grace lay dead in her lover's arms. From this lat- 
ter he obtained a close description of the dead girl 
— the fair oval face, small nose and mouth, a little 
mole just under the rounded chin, the reddish- 
auburn hair. 

There was no doubt it was his Grace. Ho 
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had tracked her to the end of her hrief pilgrimage. 
All his dreams of the future were over; the fair 
home in which they were to have begun a new life 
together, all the plans and hopes which had buoyed 
him up during that weary period of waiting, were 
done with now. Alas, whatever life they two were to 
share lay beyond the stars ! Upon earth his search 
had ended. 

'Except for the man who murdered her,' Rick 
Redmayne said to himself. * God grant that I may 
live long enough to be even with him !* 

He went to the house, in which his darling died. 
There had been more than one set of tenants since 
that November day; but the cottage was vacant 
again, and a board advertising the fact of its empti- 
ness was up in the neat little front garden : ' Inquire 
of Mr. Selby, house-agent, Kentish Town; or within.' 

Richard Redmayne went in, saw the little draw- 
ing-room where she had fallen, struck with death; 
the pretty bedchamber above where they had laid 
her in her last quiet slumber. He looked at these 
things with an anguish beyond tears — beyond pas- 
sion, or curses even — although deep in his heart 
there was something bitterer than a curse against 
her betrayer. 
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'Perhaps that man Kendel was right/ he said 
to himself^ as he stood by the white-curtained bed, 
on which he could fiancy her lying in death's aw- 
ful stillness with her hands folded on her breast; 
'perhaps it was better she should die than live to 
be what that yillain meant to make her. Thank 
God she never was his mistress ! thank God death 
came between them ! And yet to have had my girl 
again — even a faded flower — to have watched the 
pale face grow bright again ; to have made a new 
life for her in a new world — God, how sweet that 
would have been !' 

He thought of Bulrush Meads; those fertile 
slopes and valleys, the silver water-courses and for- 
est background — all their glory gone now. Thought 
of the place as he had pictured it &om the first, 
with that central figure, the child of his love. With- 
out it what availed those green pastures, those 
crystal streams ? what were they but a desert waste 
without Grace ? 

An old woman was taking care of the house, 
an ancient beldame, with one shoulder higher than 
the other. 

'I helped 'em to lay her out, poor dear!' she 
mumbled, when Eichard questioned her about the 
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young lady who had died suddenly in that house 
a little more than a year agok * Such a pretty 
creetur', with lovely auburn hair down to her waist. 
I never see her alive, though I was here when the 
gentleman took the house.' 

* You saw him, then ?' Eichard cried eagerly. 

* I should think I did. I sor him arter she was 
dead. 0, so gashly pale — ^paler than the corpse 
a'most, and so orful quiet. Ah, it was a queer set- 
out altogether! When he took the house, it was 
for his young wife, he said; when the ingquiss 
come, it was his sister. Whatever she was, he was 
precious fond of her. I was in the house till a hour 
before they came, helping the servants to finish the 
cleanin' and suchlike ; and to see the things as he'd 
sent in — flowers, and hothouse fruit, and partials 
of all sorts ; birds, and a pianer that was a perfeck 
pictur' only to look at. Yes, whoever she was, he 
was rare and fond of her.' 

'May the memory of her cling to him to his 
dying day,' muttered Eick Redmayne, * poison his 
life, and blight him on his deathbed !' 

The crone was too deaf to hear this smothered 
imprecation. She went on mumbling about the 
' sweet young creetur',' 
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' What was the man like ?' Mr. Eedmayne asked 
her presently, 

' Mr. Walsh ?' 

' Yes, Mr. Walsh.' 

'Eather a handsome man. Tall and straight 
and dark — not so young as she was by ten year or 
more, but a fine-lookin' man.' 

'Do you know what became of him after the 
inquest T 

*No more than the babe unborn. He paid a 
month's rent, packed up all the silk dresses, and 
slippers, and suchlike, into a big portmenter, had 
it put on the top of a keb, and rode away with it.- 
The kebman as took him would know where he went 
—none of us knowed.' 

*And you don't know where the cabman came 
from, I suppose ?' 

* Lord, no, sir ; he was fetched promiscuous. Mr. 
Walsh paid for everythink liberal ; paid the cook and 
'ousen^aid their month, and paid me ; paid th6 under- 
taker — it were a very genteel funeral, mourning- 
coach and pair, and feathers on the 'earse; paid 
everybody, and nobody ast him no questions. But 
it was a queer set-out for all that ; and there must 

VOL. n. G 
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have been somethink to make that pore young creetur' 
go oflf dead like that,' 

'Something,' muttered Kichard; *yes — only a 
broken heart. She discovered that she had trusted 
a villain, and the discovery killed her. The story's 
plain enough.' 

This to himself rather than to the crone, whose 
dull ears did, however, distinguish those two words, 
* broken heart.' 

* Broken 'art ? Yes, pore dear,' she whined, * that's 
azackly what the 'ousemaid says, while we was a- 
smoothing out her beautiful hair : " There was some- 
think as he told her — a somethink as he said to her 
soon after she came in — as broke her pore 'art;" and 
that 'ousemaid spoke the Gospel truth. It might be 
a diseased 'art, there's no gainsaying the doctor ; but 
it were a broken one into the bargain.' 

Two hours later on the same afternoon, when the 
winter daylight was growing gray and thick, Kichard 
Eedmayne stood alone in Hetheridge churchyard : a 
very quiet resting-place, remote, although within fif- 
teen miles of London, the burial-ground belonging to 
a village that lay oflf the main road, away from the 
beaten tracks of mankind — an unambitious grave- 
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yard, where there were no splendid monuments, only 
an air of supreme repose. 

' There will be no stone to mark where she lies, I 
reckon,' Mr. Eedmayne said to himself bitterly, as he 
walked slowly to and fro among the humble head- 
stones. ' A man would hardly set up a memorial of 
his sin.' 

He was mistaken. Not in a nameless grave did 
Grace Redmayne slumber. He came at last to a 
broad slab of polished gray granite, with an inscrip- 
tion in three short lines: 

GRACE. 

Died November 11th, 186-, ageji 19. 

Eheu, eheu 1 

Her epitaph could hardly have been briefer : and 
thus her story closed — ^with a tombstone. 

' I wonder where he will be buried when his time 
comes ?' thought Rick Redmayne ; ' for, as there is a 
God above us, if ever we two meet face to face, I shall 
kill him !' 

And he meant it. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A COLD AND LOVELESS UNION. 

Me. and Mrs. Harcross lived in an intensely new 
house in an intensely new neighbourhood. There 
are people who have an instinctive love of ancient 
habitations, whose souls yearn for ivy-clad manor- 
houses and moated granges; who languish for the 
narrow windows and red-brick fronts of Queen Anne, 
and are thrilled with delight by the oriels and mul- 
lions of Elizabeth ; people who would endure any in- 
convenience for the sake of knowing that the curled 
darlings of the Restoration had held their orgies in 
the dining-room, or that fair dames in hoop and . 
wimple had made their bower in the best bedroom ; 
people who would smile calmly while the water came 
through every ceiling, if the house was warranted to 
have been part of a favourite palace of AnnaBoleyn's; 
and, dear, how many favourite abi Jing-places Henry 
Vin., Anna Boleyn, and Elizabeth seem to have 
had, scattered over the face of the country ! 
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Augusta Vallory was not one of these enthusiasts 
of antiquity. Her ideas, likings, and dislikings, were 
essentially modern. A house could not be too new 
for her. She liked to see the walls fresh from the 
trowel of the plasterer, to choose every yard of paper- 
hanging, to know that no inferior clay had ever been 
sheltered by the roof that was to cover her own supe- 
rior head. 

* I hardly like the idea of a house other people 
have lived in,' she said ; * especially if there are cup- 
boards ; they generally leave an odour !' 

So when, prior to their marriage, Hubert Wal- 
grave suggested one of the pleasant streets between 
Grosvenor-square and Park-lane — Upper Brook-street, 
6r Green-street, for example — Miss Vallory shook her 
head peremptorily. 

' My dear Hubert, all those houses are as old as 
the hills,' she exclaimed ; * there would be beetles, 
and all kind of horrors.' 

Mr. Walgrave ventured to hint that the class of 
people who lived in Upper Brook-street would hardly 
submit to beetles — in the drawing-rooms, or on the 
principal staircase, that is to say. 

* Putting beetles out of the question, Hubert, I 
know for a certainty that there are people in Upper 
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Brook-street who let lodgings. It is quite impos- 
sible that you and I can live — what is that horrid ex- 
pression ? cheek by jowl ? — cheek by jowl with a lodg- 
ing-house. Now, in the new district on the Marquis 
of Westminster's estate — ' 

Mr. Walgrave made a wry face. 

*I abominate new houses,' he said. 

* That is to say, you abominate cleanliness and 
convenience. You might just as reasonably say one 
thing as the other. Near Grosvenor-place we can get 
a house fit for people of some position ; a house in 
which I shall not be ashamed to receive my friends ; 
and, of course, we must have our evenings, Hubert.' 

* Our evenings ! Of course, my dear Augusta ; I 
shall make a point of spending my evenings at home, 
if you wish it.' 

* I don't mean that. I shall expect you to stay 
at home after dinner naturally, when we have no en- 
gagements ; but I mean an evening a week for re- 
ception.' 

' 0, a " Tuesday," or a " Thursday," ' said Mr. 
Walgrave, with another wry face. *Do you think 
that kind of thing pays, Augusta ? To be obliged to 
stop at home on one particular evening, and have no 
end of candles burning, and to see a pack of people 
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come straggling in, in an inane kind of way, with the 
air of performing a social duty and not expecting to 
get anything to eat — do you really think it pays " 
Isn't it rather a treadmillish kind of entertainment T 
' I don't know why my friends should only ** strag- 
gle" in,' Miss Vallory said, with rather an offended 
air ; * I trust they would come willingly.' 

* 0, no doubt, as willingly as any one ever does 
come to that undecided sort of entertainment. Still, 
to my mind, it is always more or less treadmillish ; 
and then there is the wear and tear of brain you go 
through aU the week in trymg to secure something a 
little out of the common — some pianist who lets off 
louder fireworks than the general run of pianists ; 
some literary swell who has just published a success- 
ful book; or an astronomical swell who has dis- 
covered a new planet ; or a legal swell who is leading 
counsel in the latest sensational trial ; or a crack 
physician who has just got a baronetcy ; some one to 
stare at and whisper about. Seriously, Augusta, don't 
you think we might get off with three or four dinner- 
parties and a ball in the course of the season ?' 

* I hardly know what you mean by " getting off," 
Hubert. I like to see my friends, and I hope they 
like to see me.' 
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Mr, Waljjrare shrugged his shoulders, with that 
ai';aistomed air of polite indifference with which he 
was wont to end any dispute with his betrothed. 

^ My lore, if yon like to establish a hebdomadal 
treadmill in your drawing-room, I cannot possibly 
oljrjc;et/ he said Ughtly. 

So the house in Mastodon-crescent was taken, on 
a seven years' lease; quite a small house for that 
region of mighty mansions. There were only nine 
bedrooms on the four upper floors, three bathrooms, 
and some little stunted passages, with narrow pinched 
grates squeezed into comers, which were par excel- 
knee dressing-rooms. On the ground-floor there was 
the regulation dining-room, with a gloomy den be- 
hind, which was to be the library and sulking-cham- 
bor of the master of the house. The first floor was 
absorbed by the drawing-rooms, which were as the 
Acropolis -square drawing-rooms, with a difference 
that was hardly perceptible to the indifferent eyes of 
Mr. Walgrave. There was the grand piano, the 
vast tract of velvet pile, dotted with serpentine- 
backed occasional chairs, dos-a-dos, vis-a-vis^ coude- 
a-coudc, and other species of the sofa tribe. There 
was an ottoman which was twin brother to the 
Acropolis -square ottoman; there were stands for 
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portfolios of engravings and photographs — the minds 
of Miss Vallory's friends requiring to be sustained 
by engravings and photographs, as their bodies by 
coflFee or ices. 

Hubert Walgrave looked round the room with 
the merest casual glance when he came with his 
future wife to see what a fashionable upholsterer 
had done for the house which was to be his home 
during the next seven years. If it had been a ques- 
tion of lodging there a week, his gaze could have 
hardly been more listless. 

' Are you satisfied, Hubert ?' Miss Vallory asked, 
after she had given her own opinion about the carpet, 
and condemned a chair or two. 

* My dear, I am supremely satisfied if you are 
pleased. There is such a family likeness in drawing- 
rooms, that one comes to lose a good deal of one's 
interest in them. At Sir Daniel Dundee's summer 
lodge at Eichmond there is no drawing-room, only 
a vast Hbrary with a bay-window looking on to the 
Thames; and if I were gratifying my own fancy 
in a house, I would have no drawing-room. I 
would give the largest room the house contained 
to my books: a room to read in, to think in, 
to live in; and if it were my unlucky lot to have 
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many visitors, I would receive them in a winter- 
garden.' 

'I trust your fancy will be gratified in this house,' 
said Augusta, * and I do wish you would not speak of it 
in that cold way, as if it belonged to some one else.' 

'A London house has no individuality, at least 
not a modern London house. Let us make it what 
we may, we should find the same kind of thing next 
door. I daresay I might walk into any dining-room 
in this crescent, sit down, and- make myself at home, 
and not discover my mistake till a strange footman 
came in with the coal-scuttle.' 

They ascended to the second floor, and made a 
tour of the chief bedroom, Mrs. Harcross's dressing- 
room, Mrs. Harcross's boudoir, Mrs. Harcross's bath- 
room ; Mr. Harcross's dressing- and bath - room — 
both in one — was on the floor above, and approached 
by the servants' staircase, the principal staircase 
breaking short off at the second floor. Happily, Mr. 
Walgrave Harcross was not a Sybarite, and made no 
objection to the secondary staircase. 

' I am sorry they were obliged to put you on the 
next story, Hubert,' Augusta said apologetically; 
*but they could not contrive my rooms any other 
way. A boudoir is no use unless it is next one's 
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dressing-room. En revanche, I give you up the 
library altogether ; I even told them to arrange the 
ventilation for smoking.' 

* That was very considerate. Yes ; I shall be 
glad of a den in which I can smoke my cigar. I 
shall import some of my books from the Temple 
immediately I take possession.' 

They wandered in and out of the rooms. The 
boudoir was the prettiest room in the house: all 
dainty fluted chintz rose-buds, butterflies, lilies -of- 
the valley ; a mantelpiece of gaily-coloured majolica, 
with timepiece and candelabra of the same bright 
ware ; a cottage piano, low luxurious arm-chairs on 
each side of the fireplace, fern-cases and aquariums 
in the windows ; tables and cabinets all bird's-eye 
maple, inlaid with various coloured woods. 

It was a cheerless rainy day, a day that made 
the brightest things look dull, and Mr. Walgrave 
grew strangely silent while his betrothed lingered 
in this gaily furnished chamber; it reminded him 
just a little of another room that had been gay with 
birds and flowers on a dark November day. 

His betrothed was too much absorbed in the 
consideration of her rooms to perceive the sudden 
gloom upon his face. Miss Vallory was in excellent 
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spirits; the upholsterer had executed her orders 
admirably. She felt a pleasure in the expenditure 
of her own money, a pride in this house of her own 
furnishing, which she had never felt in the splendours 
of Acropolis-square ; and she was really fond of the 
man she was going to marry; really anxious that 
his position should be improved by these handsome 
surroundings, that her fortune should assist him in 
his professional career. That indifferentism of Mr. 
Walgrave's, which annoyed her somewhat at times, 
she took to be nothing more than manner, a merely 
conventional listlessness, of no more real significance 
than the fashion of his clothes, which he Wore be- 
cause other men wore them. It had never entered 
into her mind to doubt the reality of his afiection 
for her. What could any man desire more in a wife 
than she could give — ^beauty, education, accomplish- 
ments, and fortune ? 

Mr. Walgrave assumed the name of Harcross 
early in the summer, but the marriage did not take 
place until term was over — a very brilliant marriage 
at a fashionable West-end church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harcross went to the Highlands for their honeymoon, 
and contemplated the beauties of that illustrious 
land in a cool leisurely way that was peculiar to 
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both of them. In November they came back to 
town, and began housekeeping in Mastodon-crescent, 
Hubert Harcross falling into the routine of his wife's 
existence with a sufl&ciently graceful submission. 
She did not demand quite so much of him as many 
women might have demanded in her position. She 
had made up her mind to be a woman of fashion, 
now that she had slipped her moorings as it were, 
and sailed out into the open sea. As Miss Vallory 
she had been only a rich solicitor's daughter, always 
fettered more or less by the narrow views of her 
father. As Mrs. Harcross, with a handsome fortune, 
and a husband on the high road to distinction, she 
felt her social position secure. The very best society, 
she told herself, would be open to her by and by, 
when her husband had made himself talked about. 
In the mean while she was content to be a person 
of importance in a somewhat lower circle, and to 
wait the hour when the doors of that higher paradise 
should be opened to her. 

Thus the new life upon which Hubert Harcross 
entered was by no means a domestic life. It was 
rather a perpetual round of petty forms and cere- 
monies, which were almost as irksome to him as the 
routine of court life was to Madame de Maintenon, 
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in those dreary years of her grandeur, when she 
languished, sick at heart, for one half hour of free- 
dom. Mrs. Hareross liked to live ' in society,' which 
meant that all the best years of her life should be 
devoted to visiting, and receiving visitors. Her 
circle was always widening. People perpetually 
wanted to know her, and her weekly evening afforded 
an open field for the growth of new acquaintance. 
Hubert Hareross sickened of the simpering strange 
faces ; the men who insisted in talking shop to him, 
and complimenting him on his admirable line of 
argument in this or that case ; the amateur tenors 
and sopranos, who were always warbling by the grand 
piano; the last celebrity whom he was expected to 
worship. Man of the world as he was, he had his 
own notion of a home, which was something widely 
different — 0, how widely ! — from this splendid house 
in Mastodon-crescent, where the only room in which 
he felt himself his own master was that vault-like 
chamber looking on to a stony yard, and a high wall 
that shut out the sunshine. He submitted, however ; 
allowed his wife to give as many dinners as she 
pleased, content to add his modest list of guests to 
her longer roll ; went with her to as many parties as 
she pleased, sat out all the new plays produced at 
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fashionable theatres, wasted an hour or two at the 
opera every subscription night, put in an appearance 
at private views at» all the West-end picture galleries ; 
and when his professional engagements permitted, 
would even submit to be paraded amongst the azaleas 
or rhododendrons at South Kensington or the Bo- 
tanical. 

He was not sorry, however, when his work grew 
heavier, and forbade these concessions on his part, 
until little by little he contrived to drop away in a 
great measure from his wife's amusements, pleading 
the exigencies of his profession. She would have 
liked much better to keep him by her side ; but since 
she was bent upon his becoming a great man, she 
was fain to endure the loss of his society, and to go 
on her frivolous way, for the most part, without him, 
serene in the consciousness that she was the hand- 
somest woman and the best -dressed woman in her 
circle ; spending a thousand a year or so on her toilet 
and small personal requirements; and considering 
that she acquitted herself of all her duties to her 
God and her neighbour, when she put a sovereign 
in the plate handed round after a charity sermon, or 
subscribed five pounds to an orphanage or hospital. 

The life was a barren life. They had been mar- 
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ried more than two years, and no child had been 
born to them, to sanctify their union. No innocent 
baby face shone out star-like amidst the common- 
place splendours of their home. That mutual source 
of interest and pleasure, which might have drawn 
husband and wife nearer together, was wanting. 
With a strange inconsistency, Hubert Harcross, 
whose whole career had been based upon a purely 
selfish philosophy, took this childlessness to heart, 
bitterly disappointed, and thought of himself as he 
might have been with little children in his home, 
purified and elevated by that sacred trust. 

He would rouse himself from gloomy brooding 
over this subject sometimes with a cynical laugh. 

* Why should I languish for a son ?' he would 
ask himself. * What have I to bequeath to him ? a 
name without association but such cheap renown as 
I may win for it, the blood of a selfish spendthrift, 
and a past which is something worse than a blank. 
And when my children grew up, would not their 
clear eyes perceive what their mother may be too 
blind to discover, our cold and loveless union ? 
Better as it is, perhaps; better that I should go 
childless to the grave, than that I should live to see 
my children blush for me.' 
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Mr* Harcross had in nowise overrated the value of 
his marriage with William Vallory's daughter and 
Stephen Harcross's heiress. His professional status 
had been very much improved by the fact of his 
private fortune. Perhaps there is no reputation in 
the world of more use to a man than a reputation 
for plenty of money. Mrs. Harcross's carriage, Mrs. 
Harcross's opera-box, Mrs. Harcross's evening parties, 
nay, even the pines and peaches on Mrs. Harcross's 
dinner table in early May, brought Hubert Harcross 
more briefs than he could count. His clerk had 
learnt to decline retainers under a certain sum, and 
on one occasion, Mr. Harcross being at the Byde villa 
with his wife, refused a fee of a hundred guineas, 
with daily refresher of twenty-five, on the ground 
that the weather was too hot for law, a refusal which 
was worth a thousand to him in reputation. The 
man who knows how to give himself airs at the right 
moment, is a man who knows how to succeed. Thus 
did Hubert Harcross prosper in the first years of his 
married life, and his name became a marked name, 
and solicitors in their agony besought his aid as a 
sure defence, a very tower of strength against the 
adversary. He was not a noisy advocate, not a florid 
rhetorical speaker. He had a good voice, which he 
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rarely raised, a quiet level tone and manner, ever 
and anon relieved by some biting sarcasm that went 
home to the souls of his antagonists. He was a 
remarkably successful man, 'lucky/ people called 
him. To secure Harcross on a side was almost 
tantamount to securing a victory. 

There were times when Mr. Harcross told himself 
that the life he led was all-sufficing for a man's hap- 
piness ; that the one thing wanting in it was a very 
small thing, hardly worth thinking about. Often, 
seated at his dinner-table surrounded by pleasant 
faces, with the knowledge that he was admired, en- 
vied, liked perhaps by a few, it seemed to him that 
he must needs be happy ; yet after this came the dark 
hour, the hearth that was cheerless in spite of its 
luxury, the oppressive sense of unsympathetic com- 
panionship, the miserable thought of what might 
have been, and what was. 

Mrs. Harcross, for her part, was thoroughly satis- 
fied. She had as much of her husband's society as 
his professional engagements permitted. She carried 
him at her chariot wheel almost wherever she pleased ; 
her mode of life was his mode of hfe. If he was com- 
pelled to be at times a great deal away from her, she 
did not complain ; she was not jealous, because no- 
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thing had ever occurred to awaken her jealousy, nor 
could she conceive it possihle that any other woman 
could exercise the smallest influence on the heart 
of a man whom she had distinguished by her 
choice. 

Although her husband was not always able to be 
her escort, she was very rarely without attendance. * 
Weston Vallory was ever ready to waste his time in 
her service. He was one of those early risers, who 
contrive to get twice as much out of the day as their 
lazier fellow-men can obtain out of it, and he had 
generally accomplished a day's work before luncheon. 
That oflSce of tame cat, which he had filled so well 
during Miss Vallory's girlhood, it was his honour and 
pleasure to retain in the household of Mrs. Harcross. 
Weston brought her the newest photographs for her 
portfolios ; Weston hunted celebrities for her Thurs- 
day evenings ; Weston helped her to select the guests> 
for her dinners, to compose the menu even ; in short,. 
Weston had an infinite capacity for all those trivial 
things about which Hubert Harcross disdained to 
concern himself. He saw Weston Vallory dancing 
attendance upon his wife, and he was quite content 
that she should be so attended. It saved him a great 
deal of trouble, and Augusta was above suspicion. 
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Mrs. Candour herself could hardly have hinted the 
possibility of a flirtation between the consins. 

In all their married life — ^not even when it had 
lasted for some years — ^had there been half-a-dozen 
hours of confidential talk between husband and wife. 
Of Hubert's childhood or youth, of his early man- 
hood, its trials and temptations, Augusta knew no- 
thing. She was not a person to be intensely inter- 
ested in anything which had occurred before her own 
time ; but she did once or twice express some curio- 
sity upon the subject of her husband's antecedents. 

' I don't think there ever was a wife who knew so 
little about her husband as I do, Hubert !' she said 
once, in a tone of complaint. 

' Simply because there seldom is so little to know 
as in my case,' Mr. Harcross replied coolly. ' Some 
men have a history ; I have none. My only antece- 
dents are Bugby and Cambridge ; my history, inces- 
sant hard work. I have worked hard; that is the 
story of my life so far, my dear Augusta. If there 
are to be any strong incidents in the drama, the 
strong incidents are yet to come.' 

Mrs. Harcross had been married a year before she 
penetrated the privacy of those rooms in the Temple. 
One summer afternoon, when she had made an im- 
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promptu dinner-party for the same evening, and 
wanted to insure her husband's presence at the social 
board, she ordered her carriage and drove straight to 
the Temple. Cuppage the respectable ushered her 
at once into the barrister's room. Mr. Harcross was 
leaning over a standing-desk, turning the leaves of 
a brief with a weary air, and looked up with con- 
siderable surprise at the radiant vision of Mrs. 
Harcross sailing towards him with aU her canvas 
spread. 

* You here, Augusta ! I should as soon have ex- 
pected a call from the Princess of Teck, or any other 
great lady. Is there an earthquake, or anything of 
that kind, in the Crescent ?' 

'I have asked some people to dinner, Hubert, 
and I wanted to make sure of your dining at home. 
What comfortable rooms ! I thought everything in 
the Temple was dirty and horrid!' 

' Not necessarily, my dear. We sometimes take 
the liberty to make ourselves comfortable. Will you 
have some pale sherry, or sherry-and-soda ? I have 
my own particular cellar here, you know.' 

* You know I never take wine before dinner. What 
a life-like painting !' cried Mrs. Harcross, looking up 
at the picture over the fireplace. *It looks like a 
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portrait. Eather a pretty face; but there's some- 
thing about it I don't quite like.' 

*I am sorry for that, Augusta,' Mr. Harcross 
answered quietly ; * that picture is a portrait of my 
mother.' 

' Indeed ! I beg your pardon ; but you are always 
so reticent about your belongings, that I may be for- 
given for not supposing the picture to be a family 
portrait. The face is very pretty, no doubt ; but I 
cannot see any likeness to yourself.' 

* There is no such likeness. I have the honour 
to resemble my father and his ancestry.' 

'With what a sneer you say that! One would 
think your father must have been a very unpleasant 
person.' 

*I do not say that he was pleasant. My only 
knowledge of him is that he was a most consummate 
scoundrel, and that he did in some small measure 
reap the reward of his scoundrelism, which is not the 
fate of every scoundrel.' 

' Hubert, how shocking it is to hear you speak 
like that !' 

' An outrage of the conventionalities of life, is it 
not ? I suppose every father ought to be a paragon 
in the opinion of his son. You see, Augusta, what 
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little history I have is not an agreeable one; it is 
better for both of us that I should avoid the subject, 
it always sets my teeth on edge.' 

* Just as you please. But why was Mrs. Wal- 
grave painted in a fancy dress ?' 

* Because it was her fancy, I suppose, or perhaps 
a fashion in that remote age. I was not old enough 
to inquire into her reasons. The picture is an heir- 
loom, and my only one.' 

Mrs. Harcross made a tour of the room, looking 
at the bookshelves, the mantelpiece, with its neat 
array of meerschaum pipes, cigar-cases, tobacco-jars, 
its skeleton clock, and thermometer in the shape of 
Cleopatra's Needle; the bright view from the win- 
dows, the commodious arm-chairs. She was hardly 
pleased to discover that her husband had a better 
room here than the gloomy chamber allotted to him 
in Mastodon-crescent. 

She departed, however, without giving any ex- 
pression to her feelings upon this subject ; departed 
with her mind full of that picture over the mantel- 
piece. 




CHAPTEB V. 



A PALPABLE HIT. 



As the palace of the Sleeping Beauty awakened sud- 
denly from a slumher and a stillness like unto death 
into the warm flush and vigour of life, so did Clevedon 
Hall cast off its torpor one bright summer day five 
years after Grace Eedmayne's death, and begin to live 
again. Such a clatter of housemaids and scullions, 
such a hammering of carpenters and cabinet-makers, 
such a bustle and stir from garret to cellar, such dig- 
ging and delving, and measuring and pruning, and 
mowing and gravel-spreading in the sleepy old gar- 
dens, such a dust and turmoil of bricklayers repair- 
ing the stables, such a barking of dogs and clamour 
of voices, scaring the solemn spirits of the surround- 
ing woodland. 

Sir Francis Clevedon was coming home. His 
aunt had died, leaving him her sole heir, and he was 
coming to live at Clevedon Hall with his sister as 
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soon as the place could be made habitable. Mr. Wort 
came to and fro every day ; spent the best part of his 
day walking about the hall and outbuildings, with a 
notebook in his hand and a pencil behind his ear, 
giving instructions and asking questions here, there, 
and everywhere. There were to be no costly improve- 
ments, only a general brushing up and repairing of 
the old house. To improve or restore such a place 
as Clevedon Hall would have cost twenty thousand 
pounds, and with all the duties of a country gentle- 
man to fulfil upon seven thousand a year, Francis 
Clevedon felt that he had no margin for such an out- 
lay. Nor did he wish to see the place altered or re- 
novated. He wanted to inhabit it as soon as it could 
be made habitable, and that any improvements to be 
made in it hereafter should be the growth of his own 
fancy, or his own necessities. 

So the rats were driven from their commodious 
holes behind the old panelling, the spiders and cock- 
chafers were swept out of their fastnesses in the 
elaborately carved cornices ; an odour of paint, and 
varnish, and furniture polish pervaded the ancient 
mansion ; staircases and floors were beeswaxed to a 
treacherous smoothness; the spiral balusters, the 
massive handrail, shone like the shell of a horse- 
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chestnut just bursting from its green pod. New cur- 
tains were hung upon ancient bedsteads, new carpets 
laid down in the best rooms; a slight sprinkling of 
modern luxury in the way of cabinet work was intro- 
duced among the newer upholstery — the pseudo- 
classic gimcrackery of the Regency, and the heavy 
walnut-wood and oaken furniture that had been new 
in the days of Queen Anne. In some of the larger 
rooms the furniture was genuine Elizabethan stuff, 
and had been undisturbed since the house was first 
furnished ; but these were the state apartments only ; 
in the living rooms the upholstery had been altered 
freely to suit the taste of succeeding masters and 
mistresses, and the result was heterogeneous. 

It was a fine old house, notwithstanding, noble 
with an old-world grandeur; a place to be entered 
with reverent footsteps, almost as one enters a church. 
And so thought Francis Clevedon as he entered it 
for the first time, in the sunny July noontide, with 
his sister Sibyl leaning on his arm, and John Wort 
at his side, flushed and excited, mopping his sun- 
burnt countenance with a huge crimson silk hand- 
kerchief, and expounding his arrangements as he 
went along. 

Sir Francis lingered for a minute or so on the 
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topmost step of the broad stone flight that led up to 
the door of Clevedon Hall — ^lingered just long enough 
to take a cursory view of the park and woodland, and 
to be stared at by a few scattered groups of villagers, 
gamekeepers, farmers' lads, and the like, who had 
assembled to witness his arrival, and to cheer him 
with clamorous welcome as he stepped out of the car- 
riage that had brought him from Tunbridge. 

What did they see for their pains ? A tall, well- 
built young man, with a dark complexion, regular 
features, and bright gray eyes — ^an animated hand- 
some young fellow, with flashing white teeth, and a 
frank friendly smile. The girl beside him was un- 
like him in every respect — small and fair, and deli- 
cate-looking ; pretty, with the fragile prettiness of 
Dresden china. He was a Clevedon to the backbone, 
said the friends of the family ; and poor dear Sibyl 
was only a Wilder. 

' I am really very much obliged to you,' he said to 
the Kentish peasantry, with an amused smile, think- 
ing how the whole thing seemed like a scene out of 
an opera — ^he the young Count or Baron, these his 
faithful subjects ; * but I don't feel that I have done 
anything to deserve your kindness. By and by, per- 
haps, if you find me a good landlord, or a good mas- 
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ter^ or a good neighbonr, as the case may be, I may 
have a better claim to such a friendly reception. I 
don't know whether there is snch a thing as a barrel 
of beer in our cellars, but if there is, it shall be 
broached immediately.' 

'We had a wagon-load down from Blackfriars 
yesterday/ said Mr. Wort ; * I'll send them out a 
cask, if you like.' 

*By all means. And now, Sibyl, what do you 
think of Clevedon ?' 

' It is loTeUer than I ever made it in my dreams,* 
the girl answered in a low voice. It was such an old 
dream, this coming to Clevedon, and the realisation 
of it well-nigh overcame her. ' If mamma had only 
been with us !* she said regretfully. 

' Ah, yes, Sibyl. That takes the sunshine out of 
it,* answered her brother ; and then the two walked 
silently through the hall, and that silence, that sud- 
den pause in their delight, was a kind of homage to 
the dead. Mr. Wort mopped his forehead, and then, 
too impatient to wait for questioning, broke out at 
once with his explanations. 

* I kept as oloso as I could to the letter of your 
directions^ Sir Francis/ he said in his rapid business- 
like way ; * but I have been obliged to exceed my in- 
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structions in some small matters: the curtains in 
the yellow drawing-room, for instance — George the 
Fourth's drawing-room, as it was christened in Sir 
Lucas's time — were really shameful, not a bit of 
colour left in 'em, and as rotten as a bell pear. I 
have taken the liberty to order crimson reps. It looks 
comfortable, to say the least of it, and contrasts with 
the cream-and-gold paper — that we leave; it cost 
three-and-sixpence a yard, and the gilding is almost 
as fresh as when it was first put up. I have taken 
the liberty also to introduce a new bedstead into Miss 
Clevedon's room — a brass Arabian; likewise chintz 
hangings in bedroom, dressing-room, and morning- 
room, which are all on sweet.^ 

* I am sure you are very good, Mr. Wort,' Miss 
Clevedon replied, smiling. * I never could have slept 
in one of those queer old beds with plumes of crim- 
son feathers at the top of the posts. Thank you very 
much for my brass Arabian. You seem to have ar- 
ranged everything nicely.' 

' I have done my best, you see, miss ; but it was 
all guess-work. I tried as hard as I could to keep 
close to my orders, and do no more than make the 
place wind and weather tight, and clean and comfort- 
able.' 
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* You have made it charming. 0, what a darling 
room, and what delicious old windows, and what a 
view ! We ought to he very happy here, Francis, 
after those tiresome dull old German towns. I hope 
we have nice neighhours, Mr. Wort ?' 

Mr. Wort was by no means enthusiastic on this 
point. 

' There's three or four nice places round about,' he 
said ; ' but as to the people, there's not much use in 
counting upon them. Nobody worth speaking of 
seems to stay at home nowadays ; they're off to Lon- 
don for the season, or they're off to Scotland grouse- 
shooting and deer-stalking, or they're on the Conti- 
nent, or they're fishing in Norway, while the hares 
and rabbits are eating up the profits of their tenants' 
farms, and the trout in their own streams are being 
swallowed whole by the jack. I've no patience with 
such people.' 

' I don't mean to be an absentee, Mr. Wort,' Sir 
Francis replied gaily ; ' but we must find some nice 
neighbours. If we don't, Sibyl will have the blues, 
and go wandering about the old place some day till 
she finds an old woman spinning, and sticks a spindle 
through her hand, like the Sleeping Beauty. I dare- 
say there is an old woman spinning in one of those 
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pepper-box turrets. We really must find some neigh- 
bours.' 

* There's plenty of villers,' growled Mr. Wort, 
' Tunbridge way. But they'd hardly be your sort. 
They go up to the City every day.* 

' I would not mind even that, if the villas were a 
good sort of fellows. I should prefer Burke's landed 
gentry, of course, because they'd put me in the way of 
playing squire, as I mean to perform the character — 
the genuine fine-old-EngKsh-gentleman kind of thing 
— if I can. I have got one letter of introduction, 
by the way, to a Colonel Davenant, the Bungalow, 
Tunbridge Wells. Do you know anything about 
him ?' 

' I've heard tell of the party,* Mr. Wort answered 
dubiously ; * an elderly gentleman that's been a 
good dea!l in the East Indies, and keeps a sight of 
monkeys.' 

' Monkeys !* cried Sir Francis and his sister 
simultaneously. 

*Yes, miss — and worse than monkeys. I have 
seen the old gentleman on the Pantiles with a beast 
something like a ferret on his shoulder — a mun- 
goose, I*ve heard them call it— and he pampering 
and petting of it as if it had been an infant.' 
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* Rather eccentric, certainly,' said Sir Francis, 
laughing. ' But I am told the Colonel is a capital 
fellow. Is there nothing more agreeable than mon- 
keys in his household ? I want to find some pleasant 
companions for my sister. Has he a wife and daugh- 
ters as well as the mungoose ?' 

' There is a daughter, but she's wrapped up in 
monkeys; or if it isn't monkeys, it's dogs. The 
Colonel's place is a regular Zoological Gardens.' 

Sir Francis and his sister laughed ; and Mr. Wort 
haying pointed out his improyements, departed, to 
set the barrel of ale going on the lawn before the 
house, much to the satisfaction of the curious yil- 
lagers who had interested themselyes in the baronet's 
arriyal. The steward being thus got rid of, the bro- 
ther and sister rambled gaily about the old house, 
admiring this and exclaiming at that, and forming 
all kinds of pleasant schemes for their new life, until 
it was time to dress for dinner, when Miss Cleyedon 
retired to her apartments, and Sir Francis to his — 
about a quarter of a mile apart. 

They dined in state in James the First's dining- 
room, with three men in attendance. Old Tristram 
Mole had been pensioned off, and now occupied the 
principal lodge. The new men had been engaged by 
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Mr. Wort, and were accomplished in their respective 
walks. 

' I should like you to arrange that square parlour 
on the right of the hall for a secondary dining-room, 
Jordan, when Miss Clevedon and I are alone,' Sir 
Francis said to the butler, at the close of the ban- 
quet. 

*I'm so glad you told him that, Frank,' Sibyl 
said, when the men had gone. ' I feel as if I had 
been dining in a church, or in one of those great 
hotel dining-rooms abroad, with the table-d'hote all 
to ourselves.' 

They grew quite at home in the old house, how- 
ever, in a very few days, and Sibyl went singing up 
and down the long corridors in her clear soprano, 
like a joyous bird, only thinking now and then that 
there might be ghosts, and that she might come 
suddenly upon one in a dusky comer. 

r 

'I don't think I should much mind a genuine 
old-established ghost,' she told her brother ; ' a lady 
in a sacque, or a Charles -the -Second cavalier, or 
some one of that kind. Collis was quite afraid the 
first night we slept here, and insisted upon sleeping 
with one of the housemaids, instead of in the nice 
little room they had arranged for her; but I told 
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ber next morning that a young woman who did not; 
like ghosts shonld never take a situation in a good 
old family like ours. '' Of course we have a fiunily 
ghost/' I said ; '' we have as much right to that as 
to the genealogical tree in the hall. Depend upon 
it, GoUis, those great bucket boots that hang in the 
lobby come down at twelve o'clock every night, and 
tramp, tramp, tramp along all the passages. You'll 
meet them face to face some night, if you sit up 
reading novels as you so often do ; and I wouldn't 
answer for that man in armour, or that suit of ar- 
mour without any man, at the foot of the staircase. 
He looks as if he walked." "I suppose you're only 
joking, miss," CoUis answered, as grave as a judge ; 
'* but all I know is, that the rooms and passages up- 
stairs — on oi»r floor — smell of ghosts." " Mice, you 
mean, Collis." '' Lor, no, miss ; as if I didn't know 
the difference between the smell of a mouse and a 
ghost !" ' 

Of course all the county people who happened to 
be at home at this time came to call on Sir Francis 
and Miss Glevedon, and were duly charmed with 
the baronet and his sister. There seemed to be no 
lack of agreeable neighbours, without counting the 
objectionable villas about Tunbridge, which went 
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daily to business in the City. Colonel Davenant, 
perhaps not esteeming himself on a level with county 
persons, or perhaps too much wrapped up in monkeys 
for the performance of small social duties, did not 
come. So one bright afternoon in August, Sir 
Francis rode over to the Wells to deliver his letter 
of introduction. The letter had been written by 
one of his most intimate friends, who had given him 
a glowing account of the old Indian officer. 

Colonel Davenant's place was known as the Bun- 
galow. It had begun its existence as a villa, with 
some pretensions to the gothic; but having fallen 
into the hands of the Colonel, whose inventive mind 
was apt to exercise itself on everything within its 
range, had been barbarised and orientalised out of 
all architectural character by divers enlargements 
and improvements, all evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of that gentleman, in utter defiance of all 
rules and conventions of the building art. A huge 
verandah jutting out from a very small drawing- 
room ; a domed conservatory — after the model of a 
mosque at Delhi — overtopping the dining-room; a 
Pompeian court and fountain behind the kitchen, 
where the Colonel could sit on a carpet smoking his 
hookah, and discussing the arrangement of his tiffin. 
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or his dinner^ with that faithful slave his cook ; the 
Sister-Anne turret — a campanello tower, whence the 
Colonel could survey valley, common, hill, and wood- 
land : these were among the trifling eccentricities of 
the Bungalow. The effect was curious but not un- 
pleasant. The house was rich and gay with Indian 
spoil — ^monster jars and curious carved furniture in 
Bombay blackwood, gorgeous silken stuffs and ivory 
temples ; and in all the rooms there were birds and 
flowers, and Hving animals recUning on the skins of 
dead animals ; a yapping of small dogs and twitter- 
ing of songless Australian birds, and a squalling of 
parrots. 

The afternoon was exceptionally warm, and the 
Colonel Was enjoying a siesta by the side of his 
fountain. Thither a neat parlour-maid ushered the 
stranger, through the garden, and by a somewhat 
circuitous path meandering through a shrubbery of 
laurel and bay and monkey trees and castor-oil plants, 
which the Colonel called his jungle. 

Sir Francis did not emerge from the jungle with- 
out a small adventure. In one of the windings of the 
narrow path he met a young lady who reminded him 
of Bobinson Crusoe. A young lady who carried a 
green silk umbrella of foreign manufacture, and upon 
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whose shoulder there perched a small Java monkey, 
and about whose footsteps there crowded some half- 
dozen dogs and doglings — from a lank half-grown 
Scotch deerhound to a coffee-coloured black-muzzled 
pug. 

Francis Clevedon only caught one transient glimpse 
of the face under the green umbrella — a bright girlish 
face, with Irish gray eyes, and a sweet smiling mouth. 
He had just time to see this, and that Miss Crusoe 
was tall and slim, and carried herself with the air of 
a princess. She acknowledged Sir Francis's bow with 
a gracious movement of her pretty head, and passed 
lightly on, while the monkey looked back to hiss and 
spit at the stranger in an alarmingly vixenish way. 

* Miss Davenant, I suppose V Francis inquired of 
the servant. 

' Yes, sir, that's our young lady. I hope you'll 
excuse the monkey, sir ; he doesn't mean any harm, 
but he's jealous of strangers.' 

They came to a little green arcade, and through 
this into the Pompeian court, where the Colonel sat 
on his musnud, with his back against the marble rim 
of the basin, snoring audibly. He woke up with a 
start as the maid announced Sir Francis Clevedon, 
swore a prayer or two, or perhaps something the re- 
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verse of a prayer, and then rose to receive his guest 
in a hearty soldierlike fashion. 

' Take the arm-chair, Sir Francis, and if you like 
a hookah, there's one ready to your hand on that 
table. Heartily glad to see any friend of Sinclair's — 
congratulate you on taking possession of Clevedon. 
Fine old place, noble old place, plenty of good shootin', 
and one of the best trout streams in the county. Sin- 
clair T^rote me word of your rettirn, and I meant to 
have come over to call before this, but this weather 
tries an old man, sir. I feel the heat more here than 
ever I did in Bengal. I'll turn on the fountain, by 
the bye ; I daresay you like the sound of a fountain ;' 
a^d thereupon the Colonel applied himself to some 
complicated arrangement of screws and cranks which 
seemed to involve a good deal of hard labour, and 
threatened to put the gallant officer into a profuse 
perspiration. 

* Pray don't trouble yourself on my account,' re- 
monstrated Sir Francis. ' I find your Toom most 
delightfully cool, even without the fountain.' 

' Do you ?* cried the Colonel, gratified, and smil- 
ing in the midst of his struggles with a very stiff 
screw. * Built it myself after my own design ; laid 
every brick with my own hand, one bricklayer's 
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labourer, and an odd boy to hold the ladder. There's 
a settlement in that corner, but it won't go any far- 
ther. But we'll have the fountain. I like to take it 
out of the water-company, because they won't let me 
pay by meter. Made the fountain myself from a plan 
which a fool of a plumber told me was opposed to 
every principle of engineering ; but it works, you see, 
in spite of the beggar,' concluded the Colonel trium- 
phantly, as the water shot up with an explosive sound 
like a small Niagara, then flew off at a tangent, liber- 
ally besprinkling Sir Francis, and at last composed 
itself into a quirk, quirk, guggle, guggle, guggle, quirk, 
of the meekest description. 

The two gentlemen began their acquaintance by 
talking of that excellent fellow their common friend. 
Major Sinclair, by whose side the Colonel had fought 
in the Punjab, and whom Sir Francis had met at 
Brussels, settled for life in one of the white houses 

on the boulevard, with a wife and half a dozen chil- 
dren, all talking broad Scotch, and arrayed to the 

teeth in tartan and Shetland wool. After this absent 
friend, his excellence of heart, and his various idio- 
syncrasies had been duly discussed, the Colonel en- 
tertained Sir Francis with an anecdote or two from 
his personal experience, not occupying much more 
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than half an hour, which in the Colonel was brevity, 
and after the anecdotes Sir Francis's host volunteered 
to show him the Bungalow. 

* It was a square box of a place when I bought it/ 
he said ; ^ a man might as well live in a packing-case; 
but I flatter myself I've imparted a good deal of cha- 
racter to it. I like a house to reflect the individuality 
of the owner. To my mind, a man could hardly enter 
my hall-door without saying to himself, Anglo-Indian ! 
old soldier !' 

Sir Francis wondered where the hall-door might 
bo, and whether the house was only accessible by the 
moaudoring paths of the jungle and the Pompeian 
court adjoining the kitchen. 

' By the way, you'll dine with us to-day, of course ?' 
Sir Francis hesitated ; Sibyl would wait dinner for 
him. 

* No, thanks. I should be delighted, but my sister 
is living with me, and she'll expect me home to dinner.' 

* Never mind that. She'll wait half an hour, and 
thou give you up. Or I could send a boy on a pony, 
if you like. Women never care much about dinner. 
Tho wido distance between the mental capacities of 
the two sexes is firmly established by that one &ct ; 
a woman's intellect is incapable of a bioad and philo- 
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sophical comprehension of the dinner-question. She 
is the slave of conventionality, and has no more culi- 
nary invention than an Abyssinian. Halloo, Japson, 
what are you going to give us for dinner to-day ?' 

At this appeal, a stout rosy-faced matron looked 
out of a window bordered with a vine which the 
Colonel had coaxed to grow in his peristyle, a matron 
whose ruddy visage was obscured by a floury dust, as 
the rising moon by some fleecy cloud. 

* Lor, sir, you give the border yourself, this morn- 
ing.' 

* True, Japson, but memory is sometimes treach- 
erous. This gentleman is going to dine with me — ' 

' But really — ' protested Sir Francis. 

' My dear sir, it is a settled thing. The boy goes 
on the pony with an apologetic message to Miss 
Clevedon. Now, Japson, be categorical. Imprimis, 
red mullet stewed in Madeira.' 

'Yes, sir.' 

' Soup I abjure in summer. Sir Francis, as a 
sloppy conventionality which distracts a cook's atten- 
tion from her fish. Potage a la reine thickened with 
pounded almonds is not a bad thing, and good green- 
pea soup is palatable. I let Japson make those when 
she is in a good temper, and can answer for the 
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smoothness of the puree. After the mullet a prawn 
curry — eh, Japson 7 

'Yes, sir,' answered the cook, grinning. 

* Don't forget the grated cocoa-nut. After the^ 
curry?' 

' A stewed fowl.' 

'In half mourning; that is to say, in a white 
sauce with truffles. Be liberal with your truffles, 
Japson ; kill the fatted calf for my friend. Sir Francis 
Clevedon. Any grouse ?' 

' Yes, sir ; the brace you sent in this morning.' 

* To be sure, prime young birds. I always stroll 
to the Wells before breakfast, and select my own 
comestibles. Sir Francis. Those scoundrels the 
tradesmen know me, and would hang themselves 
sooner than send me an inferior article. Be careful 
of your bread-crumbs, Japson, and you may give us 

w an apricot omelette, and a parmesan souffle. Now, 
Sir Francis ?' 

' If I really am to have the honour of dining with 
you to-day, Colonel, I may as well send my groom 
back with the horses and a message for my sister,' 
said Francis, with a very vivid recollection of the face 
under the green umbrella, and a somewhat frivolous 
desire to improve his acquaintance with Miss Crusoe. 
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'By all means. I'll show you my garden, and 
we'll go round to the stable and hunt up your man.' 

The garden was as eccentric as the house, and 
arranged for the pleasure and accommodation of the 
animal creation rather than for the diversion of their 
masters. There was a grotto, or cave of rock-work 
overarching a pool, in which a tame otter flopped 
about to the infinite delight of the Colonel, who loi- 
tered a minute or so to feed the beast with fragments 
of biscuit from the pocket of his Cashmere morning 
coat. There were cages of birds, artfully placed 
among the ornamental timber^ with a view to cheat- 
ing those feathered creatures into the belief that they 
were the denizens of a primeval forest ; there were 
miniature classic temples, and mediaeval fortresses, 
one with a bristling row of wine-bottles, neck out- 
wards, to represent cannon, inhabited by various dogs, 
which sprang out to caress the Colonel as he passed. 
There was a portable Chinese pagoda, hung with 
bells, for the occupation of the Java monkey. 

The stables were at the side of the house, and 
here the Colonel's eccentricity had exhibited itself in 
the conversion of a hay-loffc into a billiard-room, ac- 
cessible only by an external staircase in the Alpine 
chalet style. He kept a couple of saddle-horses for 
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himself and his daughter, a pony and a basket-chaise 
(which he called his palki) ; and his stable-yard was 
for the most part occupied by a pheasantry. Here 
they found the groom looking at the pheasants. His 
master dispatched him with a message for Miss 
Olevedon, and this being done, was free to accompany 
the Colonel over the Bungalow, and to listen to that 
oflScer's somewhat prolix histories of various curios 
and other trophies which adorned the rooms. 

Sir Francis was beginning to think they would 
never arrive at the apartment inhabited by Miss 
Crusoe, when Colonel Davenant opened an unexpected 
door in about as inconvenient a corner as a door could 
be placed, and introduced his guest into the drawing- 
room, a sinall low room with a wide window running 
along one side of it, and opening into a substantially- 
built verandah, larger and loftier than the apartment 
itself, and paved with variously-coloured tiles. The 
room proper held only a piano, a few easy-chairs, and 
a coffee-table or two ; but the verandah, or annex, 
was large enough to accommodate plenty of chairs 
and ottomans, on one of which a young lady was 
seated, dressed in white muslin, reading a novel, 
with a couple of dogs at her feet. 

This was Miss Crusoe, who put down her book 
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and rose to greet her father with a charming smile — 
a smile which she extended in a modified degree to 
Sir Francis Olevedon upon his being presented to 
her. Seeing her for the first time unshadowed by 
the umbrella, Sir Francis decided that Miss Davenant 
was even prettier than he had supposed. The bright 
piquant face, with its gray eyes and dark lashes ; the 
rippling brown hair, brushed loosely back from a 
broad white forehead, and breaking into mutinous 
curls here and there ; the slim swan-like throat, and 
the lofty carriage of the head, seemed to him perfectly 
beautiful. He made a kind of breakneck plunge into 
some rather commonplace observations about the 
Bungalow, the Bungalow gardens, and the Bungalow 
zoological collection ; but felt himself less at his ease 
than usual ; and was reUeved presently to find himself 
seated upon an ottoman, making friends with the 
youthful deerhound, who was of a gregarious temper, 
and getting on very tolerably with Miss Davenant. 

Georgie her father called her. What a pretty 
name, and one that suited her admirably! thought 
Sir Francis. She had a somewhat boyish frank- 
ness of manner, not harsh, or coarse, or masculine, 
but certainly boyish : the gracious ease of a well- 
bred Etonian. She had never been at a boarding- 
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school, or even tmder the milder sway of a govemess 
at home ; she had grown up like one of the flower- 
ing plants that took their own way in the Colonel's 
jungle ; masters had come to the Bungalow on cer- 
tain days to teach her their several arts, and for 
the rest, her father had educated her — or not edu- 
cated her — as the case might be. 

Sir Francis stayed to dinner, and stayed fill 
eleven o'clock that night, by which hour he and 
Miss Davenant seemed to have known each other 
quite a long time. The Colonel told a few longish 
stories of Indian warfare, gave a slight sketch of 
Lieutenant-general Davenant*s (his father's) career 
in the Peninsula, which lasted an hour or so, and 
otherwise beguiled the evening with agreeable con- 
verse. Sir Francis was of course attentive to those 
narrations, but he contrived between whiles to find 
out a good deal about Georgie's tastes and habits : 
when she rode, where she rode, whether she com- 
peted for prizes at local flower-shows, or visited the 
poor, or devoted herself exclusively to the brute crea- 
tion. 

He found that she did a little of everything, 
except exhibiting any specimens pf her horticultural 
skill at the flower-shows. 
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^I give the prizes sometimes at the cottage 
flower-shows,* she said, 'but things don't grow in 
our greenhouse quite as well as they might. Some- 
times Tufto scratches them up — you know very 
well you do, you wicked Tufto !' — shaking her head 
at the deerhound — 'or Pedro — the monkey, you 
know — knocks over the pots with his tail. Grant, 
our gardener, is quite unhappy about it ; but the 
fact is, flowers and animals do not get on very well 
together.' 

' My sister has a passion for flowers ; goes in 
tremendously for ferns, and that kind of thing ; and 
has stuffed her poor little head as full of their names 
as if she was a perambulating botanical dictionary. 
She has just begun building a fern-house, which is 
to be all dark green glass, and she means to do 
wonders in that line. I hope you and she will be 
good friends.' 

' I have no doubt I shall like her very much.' 

'Will you call upon her, or shall she come to 
you?' 

' Just as she pleases. I am not at all particular 
about forms and ceremonies.' 

' She shall come to-morrow, then, although you 
are the oldest inhabitant.' 
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* TlkialES. I dun be so pleased to see ber. Is 
die icnd of mimalB f 

<I bttdly Imow* I think I oo^t to answer as 
tlie man did idM> vas asked if he could plar the 
fiddk. He didn't know, as he had nevBr tried. Sib^ 
has not had any opparUui ity of derelcping her taste 
for the bmie spedeR, She onh- finished her edn- 
eation a year or so ago, at a conyent in Bruges ; and 
nnee then she has been trarelling with me. Bat 
I daresay she has a hdent taste for dogs and mon- 
keys.* 

'I don't think she can he^ liking Pedro/ Miss 
Darenant replied naiTely , with an affectionate ^anoe 
towards the warmest eomer of the little drawing- 
room, where that Inxorions animal, the JaTa mon- 
key, was coiled op on a sheepskin mg. 

Sir Francis rode homeward by moonlight, very 
well pleased with the eccentricities of the Bnngalow. 

^ Sinclair was right,' he said to himself. ' The 
Colonel is a capital fellow. I wish his stories of the 
Punjab and the Peninsnla were a trifle shorter. 
Bat that's a detail. What a loyely face it is ! Georgie 
— Georgie — Georgie Dayenant !' The name repeated 
itself oyer and oyer again, in time with the tramp 
of his horse's hoofs, like an old rhyme. 




CHAPTER VI. 



'foe life, for death.' 



Miss Clevedon drove over to the Bungalow on 
the following afternoon. She was one of those nice 
easy-tempered girls who are always ready to cul- 
tivate any one their brothers may happen to admire ; 
not a girl to place stumbling-blocks across a brother's 
path to matrimony, from any selfish desire to pre- 
serve to herself the advantages of his bachelorhood. 
It was very nice to reign over such a mansion as 
Clevedon Hall; but Sibyl had no genius for house- 
keeping, and she felt that as a country squire it 
was Francis's bounden duty to take unto himself 
a wife. 

At breakfast Francis was full of his dinner at 
the Bungalow : the fountain ; the cook looking out of 
the window; all the ins and outs, and ups and 
downs of the house, improved by the Colonel's 
architectural fancies; the zoological collection; the 
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old soldier himself, with his long stories and vehe- 
ment epithets ; and j&nally Miss Davenant. 

' Is she pretty T Sibyl asked curiously. 

'I think her remarkably pretty. I don't know 
whether she has a classical profile, a Grecian nose 
coming straight down from her forehead, or anything 
of that kind ; in fact, I rather think her nose has a 
slight upward tendency; or it may be the way she 
holds her head — as high as if she were a princess of 
the blood royal. In short, you see, Sibyl, I can't 
positively say whether she is regularly beautiful ; but 
if you take into consideration her eyes — which are 
splendid — and her expression, and vivacity, and a 
kind oi je ne sais qiLoi-rnhness, you cannot fail to 
admit that she is a lovely girl.' 

' Good gracious, Francis, what a confused de- 
scription : splendid eyes, and a turned-up nose, and 
her head stuck up in a conceited way !' 

' No, Sibyl, I didn't say in a conceited way. She 
has no more conceit than patient Grizzle.' 

'Bother patient Grizzle!' Miss Clevedon ex- 
claimed contemptuously ; * I never had any patience 
with that ridiculous creature. Of course a man 
wrote the story — it was like him to do it, just to 
show what foolish sheep-like beings you would like 
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US to be, — and it never was true. Does she dress 
weU r 

' Patient Grizzle T 

*No, sir. This paragon of yours, who isn't 
pretty, and yet is.' 

' I really can't venture to express my opinion on 
such an important question as that. She had a 
white gown and a green umbrella, and looked nice.' 

* A white gown and a green umbrella ! what an 
absurd young woman ! I don't wonder Mr. Wort 
turned up his nose at these Davenants.' 

' Now, there's no use in trying to be disagreeable, 
Sibyl; it isn't your metier. Miss Davenant is a 
charming girl, and I'm sure you'll like her as much 
as — ' 

' As much as what, sir ?' 

* As much as I do.' 

' What, Francis, again ?' 

This 'again' had relation to certain passages in 
Sir Francis's past life. He had not reached his 
twenty-seventh year without falling in love a few 
times on the way ; he had, indeed, been in and out 
of love, as a rule, about once in a twelvemonth ; and 
his sister, in whom he had been wont to confide, had 
no profound faith in the constancy of his fancies. A 
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man who has a fair estate, the world all before him, 
and no particular occupation, is apt to be rather hard 
hit by any pretty face that may flit across his path- 
way. 

' I think you ought to plead like those grotto-boys 
who besieged our carriage in London the other day, 
Francis, '* It's only once a year." Pray is Miss 
Davenant prettier than Euphrasie Lament, the Span- 
ish-looking beauty you fell in love with at the con- 
vent r 

' What ! that little tawny dwarfish thing ?' 

' 0, Francis ! you raved about her.' 

' Did I ? She was well enough, I daresay, for a 
little one; but this girl is as tall as — as Helen of 
Troy.' 

' How do you know that Helen was tall ?' 

' Tennyson says so — 

" divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair." 

0, I'm sure of it. Of course Helen was tall ; you 
can't fancy Clytemnestra a little woman ; they were 
sisters, you know.' 

' What a horrid family !' 

* Well, yes, they were rather a queer lot, answer- 
ing to some of our English nobility — a taint in the 
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blood, I suppose. I think I remember that little 
Lamont girl had j&ne eyes, but such a duodecimo-ish 
creature. Lady Clevedon must be tall.' 
' Lady Clevedon ! Has it come to that T 
' It has come to nothing, except — another cup of 
tea, if you please. You are going to call upon Miss 
Davenant, and see the zoological collection this after- 
noon.' 

' But oughtn't she to call upon me first ?' 
* I don't know anything about the oughts of the 
case. But you are going this afternoon — ^I told her 
so.' 

Miss Clevedon submitted with a pretty little 
grimace, and drove off to the Bungalow directly after 
luncheon, enjoying not a little the novel splendour 
of her barouche and two men-servants. 

The visit was altogether a success. Sibyl ad- 
mired all the eccentricities of house and garden, and 
the two girls were delighted with each other, swear- 
ing an undying friendship on the spot, as it were. 
After this call the Colonel and his daughter rode 
over to the Hall one morning ; whereby Sir Francis 
had the opportunity of seeing Georgina Davenant in 
her habit, which became her above any other gar- 
ment, and also of showing the old house and grounds 
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to his new friends, the inventive Colonel suggesting 
an alteration in every room they entered. 

' Invention — construction, perhaps I should say, 
is my forte, sir,' he said. ' If this house were mine, 
rd make it the finest in England.' 

* But it is so already, papa — one of the finest, I 
should think,' replied Georgie. 

' Undoubtedly, my dear ; but its capabilities of 
improvement are enormous. That oriel window over 
the hall-door, for instance. Very fine, no doubt ; but 
why not have oriel windows along the whole range of 
your front, instead of these flat things ? Then there's 
the groined roof in the dining-hall, sombre to the 
last degree ; cut away all that antiquated woodwork, 
and paint your ceiling blue, picked out with gold 
stars. Then you have those open colonnades yon- 
der ; a mere waste of space ; fill them in with violet- 
coloured plate-glass, and make one a smoking-divan 
and the other a billiard-room. That's what I call 
bringing modem enlightenment to bear upon Eliza- 
bethan incapacity.' 

^I think I prefer Elizabethan shortcomings to 
Victorian improvements, Colonel,' Sir Francis ob- 
served, smiling. 'I should hardly care to change 
the character of the place.' 
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'Prejudice, my good sir; the English mind all 
over. Your true-bom Englishman will go on en- 
during any amount of inconvenience rather than in- 
fringe a set of arbitrary rules made by some dunder- 
headed architect. Character, indeed ! Where's the 
character in my house? Yet I think you'll admit 
it's comfortable.' 

* I most freely admit that it is a delighful house,' 
said Sir Francis, with a little stolen glance at Georgie. 

' Of course everybody admits that it's comfort- 
able; but you should have heard the opposition I 
had to encounter from officious asses who call them- 
selves my friends while I was building. "You 
mustn't have your kitchen in the middle of your 
house," says one; ** you'll smell your dinner !" " And 
I like to smell my dinner," I told the blockhead ; ** I 
like to know what I'm going to have, and to prepare 
my mind for it." ** You can't have one bedroom 
upon one level, and another bedroom upon another 
level," remarked an officious idiot. ** Can't I?' said 
I; " I'll show you whether I can or not. If I want 
my dining-room loftier than my drawing-room, it 
shall be loftier ; and I'll have every one of my bed- 
rooms upon different levels, to spite you.". "You 
mustn't have one side of your house higher than 
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another," said that prince of fools, the huilder's 
foreman ; *' for if you do, your chimneys will smoke.** 
" Then iny chimneys shall smoke," said I ; and they 
do — ^when the wind's in the west; but I*ve got a 
German stove or two to remedy that ; and I've had 
my own way.* 

After this came many interchanges of civility be- 
tween Clevedon Hall and the Bungalow. Sir Francis 
organised drives and excursions to various points of 
attraction in the picturesque line, in which the Colo- 
nel and his daughter consented to join, with pleasant 
returns in the sunset to the Hall or the Bungalow 
for a half-past eight-o'clock dinner. The two girls, 
Sibyl and Georgie, were sworn friends; English 
country-house life was new to Miss Clevedon, and 
Miss Davenant was able to advise and enlighten her 
upon many questions. She wanted to do some small 
amount of good among the poor round Clevedon ; 
and Georgie, who with her dogs was a familiar visitor 
in many humble households about the Wells, and 
had a wonderful knack for getting on with poor 
people, volunteered to set her in the way of being 
useful. 

If Sibyl began by protesting against Francis's 
subjugation, she ended by almost worshipping the 
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girl he admired. There was no such thing as oppo- 
sition, therefore, to whet the keen edge of Sir Fran- 
cis's passion. The course of this, his latest, love 
ran on velvet, and little by little the fact came home 
to him that this last-born passion was something 
serious. He had been doubtful of himself at first, 
remembering those former episodes in his life, and 
how he had more than once seemed to be very far 
gone. But no, this was the real thing ; he had ad- 
mired a good many pretty women in his time, but 
mind, heart, and soul had never been held in bond- 
age as they were now by Georgie Davenant. The 
bright frank face with its innocent young beauty, 
the proud generous nature which unconsciously re- 
vealed itself in trifles, what more need he desire in 
the woman who was to share and brighten his exist- 
ence? He watched Sibyl and Georgie's growing 
affection for each other with delight. His only sister 
was very dear to him, and it would have distressed 
him if his choice of a wife had brought about any 
lessening of the bond between them. It would have 
seemed a hard thing to him if he had brought a wife 
home to Clevedon Hall who would have made the 
place anything less than a home to his sister. 

He looked back upon those bygone flirtations as 
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SO many glorious escapes. What if he had flung 
himself away matrimonially upon one of those fallen 
idols, and come home to Olevedon bound by the fet- 
ters of an injudicious marriage — come home to be- 
hold his ' fate' in Georgie Davenant ? * She would 
have been fatal to me, let me meet her when I 
might,' he said to himself. 0, the anguish of meet- 
ing that radiant creature too late ! 

For a man so completely his own master, the 
process of wooing is apt to go swiftly. There was 
no ground for hesitation or delay ; and before these 
two young people had known each other a fortnight, 
it might have been tolerably clear to the eye of a 
competent observer, that the admiration was mutual. 
In their confidential discourse Sibyl now and then 
ventured on a leading question, and had contrived 
thus to discover the state of her friend's affections. 
Georgie was not engaged, that she admitted without 
hesitation. 

' I am so glad, dear,' cried Sibyl. 

* But why ?' Miss Davenant inquired, blushing a 
little. 

' 0, I really can scarcely say why. But I am 
glad. An engaged girl is always so taken up with 
her lover, and never seems to think of anything ex- 
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cept what she is going to do after she is married ; in 
short, an engaged girl is hardly any good for a friend. 
And I like you so much, darling, and want to have 
you all to myself.' 

Miss Clevedon, whose conventual education and 
foreign life had given her few opportunities of learn- 
ing the equestrian art, was glad to ride with Georgie 
Davenant, who was as peerless in the saddle as Di Ver- 
non, and as good a whip as if she had been a member 
of the house of Nero. Under this gentle guidance, 
also, Sibyl learnt to drive a pair of rather spirited 
brown cobs, without feeling in mortal terror and 
blind uncertainty as to what the cobs might take it 
into their Heads to do. They were very happy toge- 
ther, and the two bright girlish faces grew to be 
welcome in the pretty cottages round Clevedon, a 
part of Kent in which the rustic population is lodged 
with a certain luxury of architecture, dainty gothic 
cottages, with a neat half acre of garden and orchard, 
dotting the well-kept high-roads here and there. 

So things went on their smooth course, as 
things do go now and then for the favoured ones of 
this world, until one bright October morning, to- 
wards the end of the month, when he had known 
her more than ten weeks — an age of hope and hap- 
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piness — Sir Francis, beguiling his idle morning with 
a gallop in Felsted Wood, overtook Miss Davenant, 
who happened to have ridden that way for her daily 
airing, on her gray Arab Selim, attended by the 
most discreet of grooms, a gray - moustached old 
lancer, whom the Colonel had taken from his own 
regiment. 

The syce, as the Colonel insisted on calling him, 
fell back out of earshot as Sir Francis accosted his 
young mistress, and the lovers rode on side by side, 
over the fallen fir-cones, through the spicy atmo- 
sphere, radiant with youth and hope, like Lancelot 
and Guinivere. 

It was the old, old story, told in the frankest, 
manliest words that ever came straight from the 
heart of a speaker. They rode out of the pine-wood 
plighted to each other, ' for life, for death.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

geoegie's settlement. 

The Colonel was delighted. Of course he had seen, 
from an early stage, which way matters were drifting; 
and he had suffered them to drift, without interfer- 
ence or hindrance from him, proving himself the 
very wisest of match-makers by that judicious quies- 
cence. He had lived his own life, consuming much 
Latakia, or mild Turkish, in his atrium ; conversing 
vnth his cook; scheming various alterations and 
improvements in the Bungalow; educating Pedro, 
the monkey, in those polite arts which make a 
monkey a gentleman ; and otherwise enjoying him- 
self in the serenest manner; always ready to join 
the young people in any excursion or party they 
might choose to plan, and beaming upon them with 
a countenance which was as the very spiritual light 
and sunshine of a jovial mind. 

When that solemn question came to be asked, 
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' You can know so little of me/ she said to her 
loTer. ^ How can I feel sure that I am really the 
sort of person tou think me ? Suppose, when we 
are married, yon should find that yon hare made 
qnite a mistake after all. Wouldn't that he dread- 
ful ! Sihyl tells me you were in lore erer so many 
times ahroad, and that you always ended hy finding 
out that the young lady didn't suit you in the least. 
How can I tell that you may not find out the same 
thing ahout me ?' 

* My darling, I have known and loTed you firom 
the first time I saw you, and I nerer loved any one 
before in my life.' 

' Frank ! after all Sibyl has told me—' 
' Sibyl's statements are true and false, dear. I 
haTe had a sort of a — kind of a — predilection for 
two or three young women in the course of my life ; 
have, perhaps, flirted — ^I suppose you would call it, 
and have even gone so far as to fancy myself in love ; 
but from the moment I loved you I knew that those 
other affairs were the merest fancies. In short I 
have had a series of escapes, Georgie, and my fate 
has always been waiting for me here ; and if it comes 
U) any examination of antecedents, Miss Davenant, 
I Hhall be glad to receive some information about 
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that Captain Bangle, who wanted you to accompany 
him to Timbactoo, and Major Hawkins, who was 
anxious to export you to Japan.' 

'0 Frank! I never gave either of them the 
faintest encouragement. They were friends of 
papa's, and used to dine with us very often, and 
were always extremely polite, asking me to sing and 
play, and pretending to be interested in Pedro and 
Tuffco, and even to admire the mungoose ; and then 
all at once they broke out in a desperate way, asking 
me to marry them. But indeed, Frank, it wasn't 
my fault.' 

' And it isn't my fault that I love you to distrac- 
tion, darling.' 

That was a happy Christmas at Clevedon Hall, 
an innocent Arcadian Christmas ; very different from 
the gourmandism and cura9oa- bibbing, and whist 
and ecarte playing, which had obtained there when 
Sir Lucas was in his prime; a Christian festival, 
with much pampering and petting of the humble 
tenants, and pleasant party-giving in the servants' 
hall. Sir Francis began like a prince who meant 
to be popular. They had plenty of friends already 
in the neighbourhood ; everybody had been eager 
to know them ; ancient squires, who remembered 

VOL, n. L 
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Sir Lucas in his best days, stretched out the 
hand of friendship to his son ; matrons and daugh- 
ters vied with one another in civilities to Sibyl. 

There was a shade of disappointment when, about 
November, it began to be patent to the world within 
a twenty-mile radius of Clevedon that Sir Francis 
and Miss Davenant were engaged to be married. 
' Not one of the county families, you know, my dear, 
and altogether a poor match for him,' the Kentish 
damsels told one another. It did seem rather a 
hard thing that the baronet had been so prompt in 
his wooing, that there should have been no clear 
course open to those fair young thoroughbreds, who 
would fain have entered themselves for the Clevedon 
Stakes. 

Happy days and nights, thrice happy youth ! 
Christmas and the New Year fled like a dream — 
skating on the great pond in the Chase, sleighing 
on the snow-bound roads ; dinners, and carpet-dances, 
and acted charades. Sir Francis spent his money 
royally, but in simple pleasures, in which seven 
thousand a year would go a long way. He had no 
idea of following in the footsteps of his father. 

Spring came; a warm spring, with cloudless 
blue skies. Sir Francis and Miss Davenant were to 
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be married when the hawthorn was in flower. The 
Colonel was to take his daughter to London in April 
to complete her trousseau, and pay duty visits to 
numerous relations, who had a right to her confi- 
dence on such an occasion. Sir Francis could hardly 
be expected to exist in Kent while Georgie was 
staying at Westbourne - terrace ; so he went up to 
town with the Colonel and his daughter, and es- 
tablished himself at a West-end hotel, within a ten 
minutes' cab drive of his betrothed. There were the 
settlements to be arranged ; and the question of 
trustees, being propounded to the Colonel, sorely 
puzzled that gallant officer. 

'I'm an old man myself,' he said, * and never 
was a man of business, so I'm no good. I know 
plenty of men — men whom I could trust — but the 
misfortune is, they're most of them about my own 
age, so they're no good. A trustee to a marriage 
settlement ought to be younger than the husband 
and wife, by rights. I'll talk it over with old Vallory.' 

To talk things over with old Vallory — the great 
William Vallory, of the firm of Harcross, Vallory, 
and Vallory — was one of the Colonel's reasons for 
being in London. His wife had been a Miss Har- 
cross> niece of that very Stephen Harcross who left 
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all his money to Augusta Vallory, much to the in- 
dignation of his relatives. His brother, Q-eorge 
Harcross, married the girl whom he, Stephen, had 
desired to marry ; whereby the lawyer had abjured 
all kindred with his rival, and refused to see Geor- 
gina, his niece, the sole oflFspring of this marriage, 
until some time after her father's death, when he 
relented so far as to show some small kindnesses to 
her widowed mother. He was tolerably civil to that 
dashing young Lancer, Captain Davenant, who fell 
in love with Georgina' Harcross and married her 
within the space of three months. The marriage 
settlement — a very small matter, the late George 
Harcross having failed ignominiously in the silk 
trade, and the Captain having little more than his 
sword to bestow on his wife — had been drawn up 
by Harcross and Vallory, and from that time forward 
Harcross and Vallory had been Thomas Davenant's 
solicitors. He had an unbounded confidence in their 
learning and sagacity, and it was to them he came 
naturally for counsel in his present difficulty. 

He was admitted to a conference in that sacred 
chamber wherein William Vallory in his own person 
communicated the words of wisdom to his most dis- 
tinguished — or most profitable — clients, a chamber 
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almost as unapproachable as that inmost temple 
where the Mikado of Japan shrouds his glory from 
the vulgar eye. Here he found the chief of the firm 
trimming his nails meditatively before a table co- 
vered with papers, and with three clerks in attend- 
ance, who vanished quietly on the entrance of the 
client. 

* Come and dine with me this evening,' said the 
solicitor, in his most cordial tone ; * come to Acro- 
polis-square, and we can talk the business over after 
dinner. Delighted to hear your daughter is going td 
make such a good match. I know something of the 
Clevedon estate ; we had Sir Lucas in our hands, in 
point of fact, when he was a young man, and a deuced 
slippery customer he was. The property is clear, I 
hope, by this time f 

* The estate is as clear — as clear, as — as the Bun- 
galow,' exclaimed the Colonel triumphantly. 

* I beg your pardon — ' 

* The Bungalow — my little place at Tunbridge 
Wells. Enlarged and improved it with my own 
hands, sir ; can lay a hundred of stocks or plaster a 
wall with any bricklayer in England. You ought to 
come down and see me, Vallory ; I can give you a 
good bed, a good dinner, and a good bottle of wine.' 
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*You are excessively kind — I should be most 
happy; but I have really so little time for relaxation, 
and when I can get a week or so, I run down to Ryde. 
Is Sir Francis in town?' 

* Sir Francis is at the Leviathan.' 

' Then ask him to come with you, and your daugh- 
ter too. My daughter and her husband are coming 
to me to-night — Mr. and Mrs. Harcross — he took the 
name of Harcross when he married, you know; it was 
one of the conditions of the will.' 

The Colonel did know, or had at any rate been 
informed of the fact at the time. A man who cared 
much for money might have scarcely relished the idea 
of meeting a lady in the possession of wealth which 
should by rights have come his way; but Thomas 
Davenant was not a lover of money, and was quite 
ready to clasp the hand of amity with Mrs. Harcross. 

* Your son-in-law is beginning to make rather a 
figure in the world, isn't he?' said the Colonel, who 
was an assiduous student of the daily papers. 

* My son-in-law is one of the best parliamentary 
barristers we have,' replied Mr. Vallory, with a satis- 
fied air. The marriage had turned out so much better 
than he had expected. Hubert Harcross was making 
between two and three thousand a year, and Mrs. 
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Harcross's visiting-book was becoming almost as aris- 
tocratic as the Almanack de Ootha. 

* If you've a lot of people with you this evening, 
we sha'n't have much chance of talking over this set- 
tlement business,' said the Colonel. 

* Well, perhaps not an opportunity for any long 
talk; but I can think the matter over in the mean 
time, and give you my opinion in three words. All 
you want is a good trustee; the settlement itself I 
can arrange with Sir Francis Clevedon's solicitor in 
an hour. You want a good man of business as trustee, 
and I have a man in my eye who'll suit you, if he will 
undertake the responsibility.' 

' Who is he ?' 

* Never mind that ; I'd better sound him upon 
the subject before I mention his name. Half-past 
seven this evening in Acropolis-square, No. 10.' 

Colonel Davenant and his daughter were staying 
with a married sister of the Colonel's in Westboume- 
terrace — a lady who had made a very good match in 
India under the Colonel's guardianship; and who, 
being childless herself, took an amazing delight in 
all the details of Georgie's courtship, and the pre- 
paration of the trousseau. 

At half-past seven o'clock that evening the Aero- 
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polis-square drawing-rooms opened their lofty doors 
to admit Colonel and Miss Davenant, and Sir Francis 
Clevedon, announced by a grandiose air by Mr. Val- 
lory's butler. There was a subdued murmur of con- 
versation in the room as they entered. The.Har- 
crosses had arrived, and the inevitable Weston Vallory 
was airing himself before the fireplace. Mrs. Harcross 
advanced with her father to receive Miss Davenant, 
and almost crushed poor Georgie with the splendour 
of her presence. The sparkling coquettish little face 
seemed well-nigh extinguished by Augusta's regular 
beauty, expansive figure, and gorgeous attire. 

She was as cordial to Miss Davenant as she could 
be to any one. * I really feel as if we were a sort of 
cousins,' she said, after the first greeting; *I hope 
we shall see each other very often while you are in 
town.' 

' Sir Francis Clevedon, my daughter, Mrs. Har- 
cross,' said Mr. Vallory ; and Augusta made the 
baronet a gracious curtsey, which she had learnt from 
a French dancing-master; such a curtsey as Marie 
Antoinette might have made to a courtier in those 
days when she appeared above the horizon, * glitter- 
ing like the morning star, full of life and splendour 
and joy.' 
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But in the very act of acknowledging her father's 
introduction Mrs. Harcross gave a little cry of sur- 
prise. 

'What's the matter, my dear?' inquired her fa- 
ther, surprised at this outrage of the proprieties. 

'How strange that you never told me, papa!' 

' Never told you what, my love ?' 

* Of the likeness between Sir Francis Clevedon 
and Hubert.' 

Mr. Vallory looked at his son-in-law, who was 
standing on the hearth-rug, listening, with no great 
appearance of interest, to some remark of Weston's — 
a tall commanding figure, a dark face which was dis- 
tinguished-looking rather than handsome. 

'A likeness between Sir Francis and Harcross,' 
said the solicitor, looking from his son-in-law to the 
baronet. ' Well, yes, there may be something of the 
kind ; but upon my word, I never remarked it until 
this moment, and I hardly think that Sir Francis 
will be flattered by the comparison. Harcross looks 
ten years older than he does — ' 

* But the likeness is something wonderful, papa. 
I beg your pardon. Sir Francis, for talking about it, 
but I was really taken by surprise ; papa ought to 
have told me — ' 
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* But, my dear, 1 didn't Bee the likeness.' 

* Then, papa, you can have no eyes.' 

* I really feel honoured hy being supposed to 
semblo any one so diBtinguished as Mr. 
said Sir FranciB good-naturedly. * Will you intro- 
duce nie to him, Vallory f 

Mr. Vallory called hin son-in-law, and Hubert 
Harcross came forward in his most leisurely manner, 
with that air of deliberation and absent-mindedness 
which was apt to be so aggravating to the other side 
in his parliamentary business ; his opponents know- 
ing full well thaty after opening a case as if he had 
forgotten what his brief was about, he would show 
himself presently a most consummate master of every 
detail and ramification of the afiair in hand. He 
saluted the baronet with an almost insolent coolness, 
and went back to the hearth-rug as soon as the in- 
troduction was over, leaving his wife and her father 
and the Davenant party stranded by the ottoman, as 
on a green-satin island in a Pacific Ocean of velvet 
pile. 

Miss Davenant went down to dinner with Mr. 
Tallory: the baronet had the honour of escorting 
Mrs« Harcross : the Colonel gave his arm to a washed- 
out young lady in ringlets, who had been allowed to 
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fill a corner of the table by reason of a fine contralto 
voice, which was useful as a second to Mrs. Harcross ; 
and Hubert and Weston straggled in the rear. In 
so small a party, the conversation to be pleasant 
should be general ; and happily where Colonel Dave- 
nant was there was no lack of talk. He plunged into 
his father the general's Peninsular experiences be- 
fore the soup was done with ; retreated gloriously 
from Corunna with the salmon ; took Badajoz while 
the whitebait was going round ; and had followed 
Wellington to his tent at Waterloo by the time the 
last of the entrees had made its solemn circuit, where 
he kept that great captain wrapped in a profound 
slumber on the morning of the decisive battle, while 
he supplied himself with currant-jelly for his final 
slice of mutton. 

Sir Francis and Augusta Harcross talked to each 
other a little during this campaign. She expressed 
herself interested in Georgie. * Such a sweet face,' 
and so on — quite the usual style of thing — a conde- 
scension which delighted the lover. * I'm so glad you 
like her : but everybody does ; she finds friends wher- 
ever she goes,' he said. 'You must come down to 
Clevedon and see us by and by. We mean to be 
quite settled by the autumn : we sha'n't take a long 
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honeymoon ; in point of fact, all onr life is to be 
honeymoon ; hut we sha'n't stay away Teiy long, 
making helieTe to seclude oorselTes firom onr fellow- 
men. We want to hegin life at home as we mean to 
go on, a country squire and his wife — ^no pretence to 
fashion — easy-going comfortable people, with onr 
friends around us.' 

* You will go into Parliament, I suppose ?' 
'Must I, do you think? Upon my word, I'd 

rather not ; I don't fancy I'tc any of the necessary 
qualities for statecraft, and I want to be so much with 
Georgie. That sort of thing would keep me away 
from home, you know ; for if one goes in for a thing 
at all, one ought to do it thoroughly.' 

* You'll have a house in town, of course ?' 

' No. When we want to come to London, we can 
take a furnished house. But we mean to live the 
best part of the year at Clevedon.' 

* Do you think Miss Davenant would like that ?' 

* I don't think she would like anything else. She 
has been brought up in the country.' 

Mrs. Harcross shuddered. What strange Arcadian 
notions this young man had ! She wondered idly 
what her own life would be like, if she and Hubert 
were compelled to live in the country. What would 
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they do with themselves ? Would the isolation bring 
them any nearer together ? She could fancy her 
husband yawning over his newspaper, as he yawned 
sometimes even now in Mastodon-crescent, with all 
the pomps and vanities of London at his elbow. 

' Young people who are going to be married have 
such romantic notions,* she said; ' I daresay a year 
hence we shall hear of your furnishing a house in 
Mayfair.' 

The Colonel had done with Waterloo with the ad- 
vent of the ice-pudding, from which culminating vic- 
tory he harked back to Sir Arthur Wellesley and his 
brother the Marquis in India, and so brought himself 
to the later period of his personal experiences, into 
which he warmed with the dessert. 

' What a nice person the Colonel must be to live 
with if he always talks in this style 1' Weston re- 
marked aside to Mr. Harcross, when the ladies had 
retired. 

Georgie grew quite confidential with Mrs. Har- 
crpss in the back drawing-room, while the contralto 
lady yawned over a volume of Egyptian photographs, 
and wondered if the banquets of Thebes were as dull 
as the dinners of Acropolis-square. Encouraged by 
Augusta's air of interest, Miss Davenant told her a 
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great deal about * Frank's* transcendent merits, and 
about the things they meant to do when they were 
married. Then there came music ; Mrs. Harcross 
and Miss Parker the contralto sang ' Deh Conte ;' 
Georgie consented shyly to warble one of her lover's 
favourite ballads, an old song of Haynes Bayley's, set 
to Sir Henry Bishop's music ; and this, with a little 
desultory straggling talk in couples and trios, ended 
the evening's entertainment. Just at the last, Mr. 
Vallory took the Colonel into a quiet comer of the 
back drawing-room for a few confidential words. 

* I have found you a trustee,' he said. * My son- 
in-law, Harcross, has no objection to assume that re- 
sponsibility, if you and Sir Francis would like him. 
He's a first-rate man of business, and a highly con- 
scientious fellow.' 

* Nothing could be better,' replied the Colonel 
carelessly, * if he'll take the trouble.' 

* Well, you know, I consider it a duty ; Augusta's 
obligations to my friend, Stephen Harcross, seem to 
constitute a kind of connection between her and your 
daughter, and anything she or her husband can do to 
be useful, you know — ' 

* So be it,' said the Colonel. ' Of course I don't 
pretend to deny that I should have been uncommonly 
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glad if old Harcross had taken it into his head to 
leave his money to my daughter instead of yours ; 
but he didn't, and I bear no malice, and I'm pleased 
to see Mrs. Harcross take so kindly to Georgie.' 

Mrs. Harcross invited the Colonel and his daugh- 
ter to dinner ; she could give them the choice of two 
days — Tuesday and Thursday in the ensuing week. 

* I should like you to come to me on my own day, 
Thursday, if possible, for I shall have some nice peo- 
ple in the evening,' said ^ugusta ; so the engagement 
was made for Thursday, Sir Francis being of course 
included in the invitation. The business of the set- 
tlements would be arranged in the Old Jewry in the 
mean time. 

*He is like you, Frank — that Mr. Harcross, I 
mean,' Georgie said to her lover, as they drove home, 
* but not nearly so good-looking ; I don't quite like 
his expression, he has such satirical eyebrows.' 

* Eather an oflf-handed beggar, certainly,' replied 
Frank, ' but he really has the Clevedon face, and re- 
minds me of some of the old pictures at home. You 
see Nature can't aflford an original pattern for all her 
children, she must fall into replicas now and then ; 
Mr. Harcross is a decided infringement of the Cleve- 
don copyright.' 



CHAPTER VIIT. 



MKS. HARCROSS AT HOME. 



Six o'clock on a brilliant June afternoon, and Mrs. 
Harcross at home. The great drawing-rooms in 
Mastodon-crescent are filled to the brim and running 
over with fluttering creatures in airy raiment: the 
rainbow sheen of silk and satin — the latest devices 
in Parisian millinery — transform the gorgeous rooms 
into a kind of human flower-garden; in contrast 
with these brilliant specimens of the human species, 
the very exotics in the conservatory opening out of 
the inner drawing-room pale their splendour. How 
poor and dingy a being then does the lord of creation 
appear, in his invisible-blue morning coat and quaker- 
like drab trousers, as he is hustled hither and thither 
amidst this many-coloured crowd ! For the last two 
hours Mrs. Harcross's dearest friends have been flut- 
tering in and out, so enthusiastic in their expressions 
of rapture on seeing her, that a bystander might 
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fairly conclude fhat they had suflfered an enforced 
severance of years. There are a few notabilities 
sprinkled about the rooms, people whom other people 
struggle to see, although inspection generally results 
in disappointment. Mrs. Harcross never permits 
herself to be at home without this sprinkling of nota- 
bilities. They have their function, like the satellites 
of distinguished planets, and she would feel herself 
small and mean without them. There has been 
some music, chiefly of the classical order ; and in an 
oflf room downstairs there is a perennial supply of 
ices, and tea and coflfee, which knights-errant, in very 
short coats and with flowers in their buttonholes, 
carry upstairs with a perseverance that might almost 
prepare them for a course of treadmill. What with 
the classical music, the buzz of many tongues, some- 
times in a polyglot jargon — ^for at least a third of 
Mrs. Harcross's visitors are foreigners — the heat, 
and the perfume of stephanotis from the conserva- 
tory, there have been a few stifled yawns, but, guilty 
as the delinquents feel, no one has seen them ; and 
as the crowd begins to thin a little, the airy toilets 
melting away silently, like the sea foam receding 
from the shore, Mrs. Harcross feels that this parti- 
cular Wednesday afternoon has been a success. Herr 
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Thnmpaiitbnnter haB been grander than nsiud in hit 
4iiij><m\iion of Bebastian Bach; Mr. Borhedd, ihe 
gr(;at' natnraliBt, has given one of his liveliest d^ 
Mcriptions of an interesting discovery of extinct mam- 
malia on the coast of Peru ; Lord Shawm, the eran- 
gelical lay-preacher, has held his own particular ciide 
rapt and breathless in a comer of the back drawing- 
room, while he urged them to have their lamps ready. 
At a quarter*past six the two large drawing-ro<Mn8 
arc empty, and Mrs. Harcross has flung h^ieielf 
wearily into a low arm-chair by one of the open win- 
dows. The wide stucco balcony is full of flowers, 
and slim iron pilasters, with Australian clematis and 
passion flowers climbing up them, break the view of 
the tall straight line of houses over the way. 

One of her guests still lingered, the indefatigable 
Weston. He was standing by the low mantelpiece, 
glancing over his shoulder at the reflection of his 
faultless morning coat — the very smallest thing in 
coats — a mere segment of a coat, as it were. 

* Trying, isn't it, this kind of afternoon ?' he re- 
marked at last, by way of commentary upon a pro- 
found sigh from Augusta. 

* I don't know that I ever felt so completely worn 
out,' replied the lady. * There were so many second- 
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rate people, such bustle and clatter — second-rate peo- 
ple are always noisy.' 

' Do you think so ?' demanded Weston with his 
languid air — the stereotyped languor, and quite 
different from Mr. Harcross's languor, which had at 
least the merit of originality — * do you think so ? I 
thought your heavy swells were noisiest — royal dukes, 
and that kind of thing. I fancied the afternoon was 
a great success. Lord Shawm was in very good form : 
how the girls thronged round him in his comer ! It 
was quite a blockade of the back drawing-room door. 
And Rorhedd was uncommonly lively. Did you see 
him flirting with that girl in pink, the prettiest girl 
in the room ? I've observed that your elderly scien- 
tific party has always a correct eye for that kind of 
thing.' 

*I didn't see anybody,' Augusta replied, rather 
peevishly ; ' I was tired when the thing began : and 
I have no one to help me. I believe Hubert makes a 
point of being away.' 

' He had a parliamentary case on at three, hadn't 
he?' inquired Weston, sticking his glass in his eye, 
and taking another backward glance at the reflection 
of his coat. He began to think there really was a 
wrinkle at the back of the left armhole. 
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'I am sure I don't know ; of course there's no- 
thing easier than to say he has a parliamentary case, 
when I want him to be at home.' 

* Come, come, Augusta,' said Weston, in a sooth- 
ing tone, * I'm sure Harcross is quite a model hus- 
band,— in his own fashion.' 

Mrs. Harcross turned on him more angrily than 
he ever remembered her to have done in all their in- 
tercourse. 

' In his own fashion !' she exclaimed ; ' what do 
you mean by that ? Have you ever heard me com- 
plain of him ?' 

' I really imagined you were complaining of him 
just now.' 

* Not at all. If I complained of anything, it was 
of that herd of people. I think I never had so many 
that I don't care a straw about knowing.' 

' Ah, my dear, if we could go through life with 
only the people we do care about knowing, how very 
small a world we might live in ! But I fancy I have 
an expansive soul : I really like everybody.' 
They lapsed into silence. 

' A screw loose somewhere about our friend Har- 
cross,' mused Weston Vallory, *but it seems rather 
too soon for me to put my oar in.' 
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He watched his cousin as she lay hack in her 
chair, gazing ahsently at the flowers in the balcony. 
An occasional brougham rolled swiftly by, and now 
and then there came the slow tramp of a foot passen- 
ger. The dinner-party traffic had not yet begun, and 
at this time of a summer evening Mastodon-crescent 
was as quiet as the grave. 

* 0, by the way,' said Weston, after a long pause, 
' I brought you something this afternoon.' 

* Did you ?' Mrs. Harcross inquired, without turn- 
ing her head ; * new music, I suppose ?' 

' No, a print for your portfolio ; rather a rare one, 
I believe. A proof -engraving of a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; one of his latest.' 

'You're very good,' Mrs. Harcross said, with a 
slight yawn ; ' I don't pretend to care much for that 
kind of engraving. I like the German school so much 
better. But your present shall have a place in my 
portfolio. Where is it ?' 

* I left it in the refreshment-room ; I'll send for 
it, if you'll allow me.' He rang, and dispatched a 
servant in quest of a roll of paper, left somewhere in 
the cloak-room. Mrs. Harcross had not ceased from 
her contemplation of the ferns and geraniums in the 
balcony when the parcel was brought. Weston un- 
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rolled it carefoUy, and came to the window with 
it. 

' Bather a good face, isn't it ?' he asked, standing 
at his consin's side, holding the engraving up to the 
light. ' A great deal of character ahout it.' 

Angusta looked np with the air of heing supremely 
hored hy the whole business, but at sight of the pic- 
ture started to her feet with a cry of surprise. 

* Weston !' she exclaimed, * don't you know what 
it is r 

' A very charming portrait of a very charming 
woman, I've no doubt,' he answered carelessly, with- 
out taking any notice of his cousin's astonishment. 

' You've been in Hubert's chambers, haven't you ?' 
she asked sharply. 

* Yes, three or four times. Mr. Harcross has not 
shown so warm an appreciation of my visits as to in- 
duce me to go there oftener.' 

*But you have been there, and you must know 
that picture !' 

* Upon my honour, I cannot perceive the faintest 
connection between the two ideas.' 

* Nonsense, Weston ; there is only one picture in 
Hubert's room, the portrait over the chimneypiece, 
and that print is a copy of it.' 
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* Really, now !' said Weatou, with a most natnral 
air of surprise. * Yes, I do remember rather a strik- 
ing picture in Haroross's room. I concluded it was 
something he picked up in Wardour-street, or at 
Christie's, perhaps ; likely to catch a man's eye as 
rather a nice bit of colour. But I had quite for- 
gotten it. Yet I had a notion, when I found this 
thing in a portfolio of old-fashioned engavings at 
Tombs's, that I had seen the face somewhere be- 
fore. This is a portrait of Mrs. Mostyn, the ac- 
tress, renowned in comedy before the days of Mrs. 
Nesbit. You are too young even to have heard of 
her.' 

' An actress !' exclaimed Augusta, very pale. 

^ Yes, here's her name at the back, written in 
pencil: "Portrait of Mrs. Mostyn, as Viola in Twelfth 
Nighty painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence." Why, my 
dear Augusta, how pale and scared you look ! One 
would think you had made a most appalling discovery. 
Mrs. Mostyn has been dead thirty years; Tombs 
told me all about her ; you can't possibly be jealous 
of her!' 

^ Jealous !' cried Augusta, with a look that ought 
to have annihilated him. 'What a fool you are, 
Weston !' and then in quite a different tone, and to 
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herself rather than to him, she repeated, * An ac- 
tress !' 

She was silent for some moments after this, and 
then turned to her cousin suddenly, and said, 

* You heard all ahout this Mrs. Mostyn, you say. 
Was she a good woman ?' 

* Good is such a very wide word, Augusta. She 
was very charming, Tomhs tells me, and extremely 
good-natured.' 

'You know what I mean, Weston,' Mrs. Har- 
cross exclaimed impatiently. * Was she a respectahle 
woman ?' 

Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

* I hardly think the dramatic profession went in 
for respectability very seriously thirty years ago,' he 
said. * The women were handsomer than any we 
have now, but I believe their reputations leaned 
rather the other way. Of course there were a few 
brilliant exceptions. As for this Mrs. Mostyn, Tombs's 
account was rather vague. She was not very long 
before the public, but during her brief career was the 
rage. She was a married woman, I suppose, or else 
why the " Mrs." ? but Mr. Mostyn appears to have 
been a somewhat mythical character. She had nu- 
merous admirers among the men about town of that 
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day — men who wore straps to their pantaloons, and 
incredible hats, you know, Augusta, and sometimes 
even turned back their wristbands — and is reputed to 
have finished her career by running away with one of 
them.' 

* Indeed!' 

*Yes, and one of the worst among them, but 
Tombs had forgotten the man's name. He was quite 
clear about the main facts, however. The lady was 
spirited away one fine morning, during the run of a 
new comedy at the Coliseum Theatre, to the conster- 
nation of the manager, and was seen no more. She 
is supposed to have died abroad a few years later. I 
asked what became of Mostyn, or what Mostyn said 
to the elopement ; but he appears not to have ex- 
pressed any opinion ; in point of fact, no one seems 
to have known Mostyn. Curious, isn't it? How- 
ever, the lady may have been a widow when she made 
her debut.' 

Augusta had taken the engraving from her cousin's 
hands, and sat looking at it in silence for some time 
after he had told her all he could tell about the sub- 
ject of the picture. Weston strolled out upon the 
balcony, amused himself by some small horticultural 
experiments, plucking oflf a faded leaf or two, and 
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coaxing the tendrils of the clematis into a more grace- 
ful twist, but he kept his eye upon his cousin never- 
theless. She seemed to emerge from a profound 
reverie by and by, rose from her low chair, and threw 
the picture on to a side-table with her most indif- 
ferent manner, and then joined Weston on the bal- 
cony. 

' Thanks for the engraving,' she said, * I have no 
doubt it is a very good one ; I daresay Hubert picked 
up the original portrait very much in the manner you 
suggest, at a time when he was not rich enough to 
invest largely in pictures. Hark ! isn't that his step 
in the Crescent T 

Weston peered over a stucco vase filled with scar- 
let geranium. 

*Yes, I perceive Mr. Harcross half-a-dozen 
doors oflf. What a correct ear you have, and how 
I envy Harcross the faculty of inspiring such soli- 
citude !' 

* Do you ?' Augusta demanded coolly. * I sup- 
pose, when you marry, your wife wiU know your step, 
unless she has the misfortune to be deaf.' 

'An alliance with deafness is a calamity I am 
very sure to escape,' replied Mr. Vallory senten- 
tiously. 
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' Indeed !' 

* Because I mean never to marry at all/ 

* 0, I daresay you'll change your mind on that 
point when you meet the right person.' 

* My dear Augusta, it is my unhappiness to have 
met the right person !' 

The look, the tone, were unmistakable ; nor was 
Mrs. Harcross the kind of woman to affect uncon- 
sciousness. 

* If you «.re going to take that sort of tone, Wes- 
ton,' she said, with a freezing look, * I shall be under 
the unpleasant necessity of shutting my doors upon 
my first cousin.' 

* 0, I see. A tame cat must never show temper ; 
his existence must be one continuous purr. Forgive 
me, Augusta; I promise not to offend again; but 
you must never talk of my wife in the potential mood. 
There can be no such person. I am a confirmed 
bachelor, and have no higher vocation, nor aspire to 
anything higher, than to be your slave.' 

This was a kind of homage to which Mrs. Har- 
cross had no objection. She gave Weston her hand 
— a very cold hand on this sultry summer afternoon 
— uid gave him a smile that was almost as cold. 

* You have always been very good,* she said ; ' I 
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should be extremely sorry if anything were to inter- 
rupt our friendship.' 

She was quite sincere in this. Weston was really 
usefril to her ; fetched and carried ; hunted lions for 
her ; kept her posted up in that superficial knowledge 
of passing events without which conversation is im- 
possible ; supplemented her own reading, for which 
the claims of society scarcely left her one clear hour 
a-day, by his much wider reading; did a hundred 
small things for her, in fact, which she sometimes 
felt ought to have been done by her husband. But 
Weston Vallory always seemed to have so much more 
leisure than Mr. Walgrave Harcross. 

Walgrave Harcross came in almost immediately 
upon the reconciliation of the cousins, and flung him- 
self into a chair with a suppressed yawn. 

* Not begun to dress, Augusta ?' he said, in a sur- 
prised tone ; * Weston must have been uncommonly 
interesting. Are you aware it's seven o'clock ? I 
never yet knew you to dress under an hour ; and in 
all my calculations I generally allow you something 
more like two.' 

* I'll say good-bye,' said Weston ; * I don't think 
I've been an obstacle to the toilet, have I,. Augusta? 
You rarely stand on ceremony with me.' 
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' Not at all. I don't think I shall go out to- 
night.' 

* Not to " dear Lady Basinjgstoke's," Augusta ? 
I thought you and she adored each other.' 

* I would rather disappoint any one than Julia 
Basingstoke,' replied Mrs. Harcross; 'but I have 
an intolerable headache. Don't stand staring at me 
in that pitying way, Weston. I only want a little 
rest. You can go to the dinner without me, Hubert. 
I know Julia is very anxious to have you there.' 

Weston shook hands and departed, curious and 
thoughtful. ' There's something queer about that 
picture,' he said to himself, as he walked Charing- 
crosswards ; ' and I wouldn't give very much for 
Mr. Harcross's domestic felicity this evening. Yet it 
can hardly be jealousy — of a woman who died thirty 
years ago — unless that portrait in his chambers is 
an accidental likeness of some one he has cared 
about. Perhaps that is Augusta's suspicion. Yet, 
if that were the notion, why should she be so 
strangely affected at finding out the history of the 
picture ? It's a queer business, altogether ; but 
I'm very glad I came across that engraving at 
Tombs's, it may serve me as a fulcrum !' 

' I'm sorry you can't go to the dinner,' said Mr. 
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Harcross, with his eyes half closed. He would sleep 
for ten minutes or so at will, and arise from such 
brief slumber like an intellectual giant refreshed. 
' Was the herd larger than usual, and more than 
usually oppressive ?' 

' I have had rather a fatiguing afternoon ; and 
as you can never give me any assistance — ' 

* My dear Augusta, were I the idlest man in the 
world, I should shirk that kind of thing. I have 
not the knack of seeming enchanted to see a host of 
uninteresting people. I rather like a good ponder- 
ous dinner — ^people brighten wonderfully amidst the 
clatter of knives and forks and the popping of cham- 
pagne corks ; and if one has a good cook, as we 
happily have, one sees one's friends at their best 
under those genial influences. But an afternoon 
party — a crowd of meanderers circulating inanely, 
buzzing like so many gadflies, a little music, a little 
literature, a little science, a little religion, a little 
scandal, all going on at once in the most distracting 
manner — upon my word, fashionable woman must be 
a devoted creature if she can stand that kind of thing. 
But had I been ever so willing, I could not have 
been at home this afternoon ; we had a field-day in 
the conmiittee-room.' 
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Augusta was standing by the open window, pale 
as her muslin dress. Should she talk to him now, 
or wait till he returned from the dinner ? That which 
she had to say to him was of an agitating nature ; 
she, who was ordinarily so serene and emotionless a 
creature, felt that she might hardly be mistress of 
herself when once that subject was broached between 
those two. Would it not be best to wait till night, 
when there would be no hazard of a serrant coming 
in suddenly while they were talking? She looked 
across at the clock on the chimneypiece — a quarter- 
past seven ; and at eight Mr. Harcross was due at her 
dear friend Lady Basingstoke's. She had promised 
her dear Julia that he should eome ; and she knew 
that her dear Julia relied upon him as the intellectual 
Samson who was to sustain the weight of a somewhat 
heavy banquet ; for dear Julia's guests were exalted, 
but dull. If they were both absent, people might 
talk — indeed, if even one were wanting, people might 
talk — since she herself had heen seen that afternoon 
in all her accustomed brilliancy, Mrs. Harcross 
shivered at the thought that her dear friends might 
lay their heads together, as the phrase goes, and 
speculate about her — ^might even conjecture that she 
and her husband had quarrelled. She knew that was 
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the general opinion when a wife, from any unex- 
plained cause, failed to come up to time. 

' I have a distracting headache, Hubert,' she said; 
' but perhaps I had better go with you. I know dear 
Julia depends upon us.' 

'Very well, my dear,' murmured Mr. Harcross, 
without opening his eyes ; ' go by all means, if you 
really think you can dress in three-quarters of an 
hour. Or couldn't you wear that peach-coloured and 
white thing you have on ? It's uncommonly pretty.' 

Mrs. Harcross looked down at her mauve-silk 
train and Indian-muslin overskirt, with a contemp- 
tuous shrug. 

* I wonder you can propose anything so absurd, 
Hubert, when I have been seen in this dress by at 
least a hundred people this very afternoon, Julia Bas- 
ingstoke amongst them.' 

' In that case you had better make haste. I can 
dress in twenty minutes.' 

Mrs. Harcross took the engraving from the table 
where she had thrown it, rolled it up carefully, and 
carried it away to her dressing-room, where she 
locked it up in one of her private drawers before she 
rang for TuUiori, the maid. At five minutes before 
eight she came downstairs in her evening splendour, 
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radiant in pearl-gray satin, and airy tulle, with great 
bunches of crimson azaleas gleaming amidst the 
cloudy draperies, and a coronet of azaleas and dia- 
monds on her dark hair. If there were any glory in 
being the husband of one of the handsomest women 
in London, Mr. Harcross certainly enjoyed that dis- 
tinction. 

But there was no elation in his countenance to- 
night, as he stood at the foot of the stairs and calmly 
surveyed the splendid figure descending towards him. 
If his wife's splendour and beauty evoked any feeling 
in his mind it was wonder — wonder that any human 
creature of average intelligence could be satisfied with 
a life so empty — this perpetual shifting of gorgeous 
raiment, this house which was never a home. 

Mrs. Harcross had usually plenty to say for her- 
self, in a certain commonplace way ; but to-night she 
was silent, though the drive to the Tyburnian district, 
where the widowed Lady Basingstoke had set up her 
tent, was rather a long one. Mr. Harcross was tired, 
and leant back in the carriage, without any disturbing 
considerations about his 'back hair,' and closed his 
eyes. He was not offended by his wife's silence, nor 
did it inspire him with those vague apprehensions 
which some men are apt to feel under such circum- 
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stances, a foreboding of curtain lectures to come. He 
concluded that * the herd* had been troublesome, and 
this particular Wednesday afternoon a failure. 

The evening at Lady Basingstoke's was as other 
evenings. Mr. Harcross talked a good deal and talked 
well. In the brief pauses of his life, between the 
day's labour and the evening's pleasure, a man may 
reflect upon the emptiness of this kind of existence, 
and tell himself that it is all vanity ; but once in the 
ring, with all the light and sweetness of society 
around him, his spirits are apt to rise. The intoxi- 
cation is of the highest, perhaps, but pleasant enough 
while it lasts. Nobody at Lady Basingstoke's could 
have supposed that Mr. Harcross was tired of life. 

Dear Julia thanked her dear Augusta with effu- 
sion at parting. 

' So good of you to come. I never saw Sir Thomas 
Heavitree so agreeable; he and Mr. Harcross seem 
to get on so well together. It was quite a relief to 
see him so much amused.' 

' I'm very glad we were able to come, Julia. Hu- 
bert had a committee before the Lords to-day. I was 
half afraid he would be too much exhausted to dine 
out.' 

* But he is so wonderfully clever, and takes every- 
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thing so coolly. I should fancy he could hardly know 
what fatigue means. But you are not looking well 
to-night, Augusta. I observed it at dinner. I never 
saw you so pale.' 

' I daresay it's the colour of my dress — rather an 
old colour, isn't it ? I told Bouflfante so, but she in- 
sisted upon my having it.' 

* Your dress is lovely, dear, as it always is. But 
you really are not looking well.' 

With these and many other expressions of sym- 
pathy the friends parted, and Mrs. Harcross went off, 
with Hubert in her wake, feeling tolerably satisfied 
with his evening. The party had been rather a dull 
business perhaps, but he had been the source and 
centre of any brief flashes of brilliancy that had en- 
livened it. This kind of social success was one of the 
prizes that he had set himself to win, or rather an 
appanage of his professional position. He had no- 
thing better to look forward to, only to mount a little 
higher upon the ladder which he had been slowly 
ascending from his youth upwards, and every rung of 
which was familiar to him. Were he to become Lord 
Chancellor, life could give him very little more than 
it gave him now. He had reason to be content. 
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'Will you come into my room for a few minutes* 
talk before yon go upstairs, Hubert^ I want to ask yoa 
a question ?' 

Mrs. Harcross made this request on the threshold 
of her morning-room, just as her husband was turn- 
ing towards that secondary staircase which led to his 
dressing-room. 

' I am quite at your service, my dear Augusta. 
This is just the time in the evening when I have the 
least possible inclination for sleep. What is it about? 
Another dinner at home, made up on purpose for Sir 
Thomas Heavitree ? I fancied you were meditating 
something in the carriage, you were so unusually 
silent. You didn't even say anything about Lady 
Heavitree's cheese-coloured moire, with satin uphol- 
sterer's work about the skirt, which I really thought 
would provoke your powers of ridicule.' 
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He strolled after his wife into the pretty chintz- 
draperied sitting-room, where a moderator lamp shed 
its chaste light on a table heaped with new books and 
periodicals. The easiest chairs, the most perfect ap- 
pliances for writing in all the house, were to be found 
here. Mr. Harcross dropped into his favourite chair 
by the fireplace, which was artistically screened at 
this season by a little grove of ferns. 

* I was not thinking of anybody's dress to-night,' 
Mrs. Harcross said moodily. 

'Indeed! then I may fairly conjecture that, like 
Louis XV. when he didn't hunt, your majesty did 
nothing.' 

* You are very polite. I hope my ideas do some- 
times soar above toilets, even in society, where one 
is not supposed to think very seriously. But to-night 
my mind was absorbed by a somewhat painful sub- 
ject.' 

' I'm sorry to hear that. I certainly thought you 
were confoundedly quiet. Is it anything wrong in 
the house ? Does Fluman want to better himself?' 

Fluman was a butler of unusual accomplishments, 
who had assisted Mr. and Mrs. Harcross to maintain 
their establishment at its iiigh-pressure point of ex- 
cellence. 
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* How can you be so absurd, Hubert ? As if I 
should allow myself to be worried by anything of that 
kind!* 

' But I can't conceive a greater loss than Fluman. 
We should collapse utterly if he left us in the middle 
of a season. I'm sure at the beginning of a dinner^ 
when things look rather dull, I often say to myself, 
" Never mind, we are in the hands of Fluman ;" just 
as in graver affairs one would say, "We are in the 
hands of Providence." I think he has recondite arts 
in the administration of his wines — derived from the 
Bomans, perhaps, who cultivated dining from a more 
artistic point of view than we have ever attained, I 
have seen him warm the stupidest people into spright- 
liness by judicious doses of Chateau d'Yquem ; and 
if conversation flags towards the close of the banquet, 
he can work wonders with parfait amour and dry 
cura5oa. I should consider it a domestic bereave- 
ment if he wanted to leave us. If he were to take it 
into his head that he was losing caste by living with 
a professional man, for instance, or anything of that 
kind.' 

*When you have done talking nonsense, Hu- 
bert, I shall be very glad to speak of serious 
things. I suppose that is the sort of stuff with 
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which you amuse one another in your arbitration 
cases/ 

* There is a good deal of nonsense talked, I dare- 
say. An arbitration case is a comfortable free-and- 
easy kind of affair, that pays' uncommonly well. 
And now, my dear, what is this serious business, 
and why do you sit staring at me in that moody 
way ?' 

There was something in his wife's face that he 
had never seen there before — something that set his 
heart beating a little faster than usual — something 
that sent his thoughts back to one dreadful day in 
his life, the day when Grace Redmayne fell dead at 
his feet. 

* Do you remember the day when I called on you 
at your chambers, Hubert V 

* Certainly ; I remember your coming to the 
Temple one afternoon, on some important matter. 
Your visit was not a very startling event ; of course 
my chambers are always open to you.* 

*I saw a picture there — a portrait — ^which you 
told me was a portrait of your mother.' 

'Yes; I recollect your remarking my mother's 
portrait. What then ?' 

* It really is your mother's picture, Hubert ?' his 
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wife asked, very earnestly. * It is not an accidental 
likeness of any one else ; of some one of whom you 
may have thought I should be jealous ? You were 
not deceiving me ?' 

His dark face had flushed to*the brow at this 
suggestion. 

' It is not in the least like any one else/ he said ; 
' it is my mother's likeness.' 

' Indeed ! Then I think it would have been to 
your credit if you had been more explicit on the sub- 
ject of your antecedents, when you first spoke to my 
father about our marriage.' 

He started to his feet with a quick indignant 
movement ; but in the next moment settled himself 
calmly in his favourite pose against the angle of the 
mantelpiece. 

' I cannot quite follow your line of argument, 
Mrs. Harcross,' he said; * I shall be obliged if you 
will make it a little clearer.' 

' I had a print brought me this afternoon; an en- 
graving of the picture in your chambers.' 

' Indeed ! I did not know the picture had been 
engraved. I shall be very glad to secure a copy.' 

' Your mother's name is written on the back of 
the engraving — ^it is a proof before letters — ^and the 
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person who brought me the picture told me her his- 
tory.' 

' May I inquire the name of the person who took 
so much trouble about my family affairs ?' 

' I would rather not tell you that.' 

*I will not press the question. I think I can 
make a shrewd guess at the identity of the officious 
individual.' 

'There was nothing officious in the business. 
The person who brought me the picture — as a rare 
engraving worth adding to my collection — had no 
idea of any connection between you and the original 
of the portrait.' 

* Innocent persons ! Those fetchers and carriers 
are such simple unsuspecting creatures. And so, 
through this unconscious informer's aid, you have 
discovered that my mother's name was Mostyn ; and 
that she was an actress, I presume. Was it this ap- 
palling discovery that troubled you all the evening ?' 

* Yes, Hubert. I have been very much disturbed 
by this discovery ; and, painful as it is, still more so 
by your want of candour.' 

* Indeed ! What would you have wished ? That 
I should tear the plaster from a very old wound, never 
quite healed ? That I should have lifted the curtain 
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from a picture that I have made it the business of 
my life to shroud? Did I ever boast of my ante- 
cedents, Mrs. Harcross, or endeavour to exalt myself 
in your eyes ? When I asked you to marry me, I 
offered you myself, with all my chances in the future. 
I said nothing about the past, nor can I conceive 
that you have anything to do with it, or the shadow 
of a right to call me to question about it.' 

* The story is quite true, then ?' asked Augusta, 
white to the lips, and with the hand that held a gauzy 
bernous round her trembling visibly. * This Mrs. 
Mostyn was an actress, and your mother T 

' She was both. She died in Italy before I was 
five years old ; but she lived long enough for me to 
love her tenderly. Be good enough to bear that fact 
in mind when you are talking of her.' 

* And the rest of the story is equally correct, I 
conclude — the lady closed her career by an elope- 
ment ?' 

' She began her career, so far as I am concerned, 
by an elopement !' Mr. Harcross replied coolly. * She 
ran away with my father.' 

* And was married to him, I suppose ?' his wife 
said breathlessly. 

' That is a question I have never been in a posi- 
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tion to solve/ answered Mr. Harcross. * If he did 
marry her — as I am naturally inclined to beKeve he 
did — he never acknowledged the marriage in any 
public manner, and — ^he broke her heart.* 

The last words came slowly,, and with an evident 
effort. * He broke her heart,' he repeated to himself, 
as the force of his own words came home to him. It 
was not the only heart that had been so broken. 

' You have not condescended to tell me the name 
of your father,' said Augusta after a little pause. 

' 0,' cried her husband, his face lighting up with 
a sudden flash of triumph, ' your informant — the 
useful person — did not enlighten you on that point ! 
Then I decline to eke out his information. I refuse 
to answer the question which you ask so graciously.' 

' As you please,' she said, in an icy tone, ' The 
name could make very little difference. It would not 
make the dishonour deeper, or less deep; nothing 
can add to or lessen the shame I have felt to-day.' 

' What is my birth to you ?' cried Hubert Har- 
cross passionately. ' Have I failed in one tittle of 
my bargain ? Have I fattened on your fortune, or 
wasted your substance, or given myself up to a life of 
pleasure, as nine men out of ten would have done in 
my circumstances ? Do you presume to call me to 
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account, because there is possibly tlie bar sinister 
across my escutcheon ? What does it matter to you 
whose son I am, so long as I perform my part of the 
transaction which you and I entered upon three years 
ago ? You are ashamed of my mother ! Why, in 
heart, and mind, and everything that makes a woman 
beautiful, she was immeasurably your superior ! She 
did not dress three times a day, or live only to fulfil 
the debtor and creditor account in her visiting-book. 
Indeed, she was a woman who could exist without a 
visiting-book or a French milliner. At the time I re- 
member her she was the devoted slave of a scoundrel, 
long-sufifering, tender, enduring neglect and hard 
usage with an angelic patience, made happy by a 
smile or a careless word of kindness. God, such 
a life, bitter enough to stamp its cruel details on the 
brain of a four-year-old child ! My mother was a 
woman of a thousand, Mrs. Harcross, although she 
sacrificed fame and fortune to a most consummate 
villain.' 

For some moments Augusta Harcross sat silent^ 
speechless with passion, and with the fleecy folds of 
her cloak clasped convulsively across her breast, by a 
hand which no longer shook — a hand which had grown 
rigid, as in some mortal convulsion of soul and body. 
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* lam obliged to you for this sudden burst of can- 

• 

dour/ she said at last. 'It has, at any rate, the 
merit of novelty, and it is just as well that I should 
understand your appreciation of my character. I am 
immeasurably the inferior of an actress — a lady whose 
first husband was problematical, and about whose 
second alliance there seems hardly room for doubt ; 
and after marrying me under false pretences, you 
coolly refuse to tell me your father's name, and in- 
sult me when I express my sense of shame on dis- 
covering the cruel blot upon your birth. If you had 
told me this story when you asked me to be your wife, 
I might have overlooked the disparity of our positions, 
might have shut my eyes to the past — ' 

* That is to say, the daughter of Mr. William 
Vallory, the sage pilot of the perilous straits of Bas- 
inghall-street, the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
insolvent mankind, might have deigned to overlook 
the want of blue blood in the veins of her suitor. 
That is what you mean, I suppose. If I had sued 
very humbly, and shown myself supremely conscious 
of my abasement, you might have forgiven me for 
not being a scion, in the direct line, of the house of 
Stanley or Russell.' 

For once in her life Augusta Harcross gave way 
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to a little burst of womanly feeling. She rose sud- 
denly, and went towards the door leading to her 
dressing-room, and then pausing on the threshold, 
turned to her husband. * I believe I could have for- 
given you anything, Hubert, but the confession that 
you have never cared for me.' 

Something in her tone and look touched him, even 
in the midst of his indignation. He went over to 
the doorway, and stopped her as she was leaving the 
room. 

* Never cared for you, Augusta !' he repeated. 
' What foolish stuff all this is ! Why do you goad 
me into a furious passion, and then take what I say 
for gospel ? Forgive me for anything savage I may 
have said just now, it had no real meaning. I was 
stung to the quick by your contemptuous allusions to 
my mother. I give you my honour, Augusta, she 
was a good woman. Whatever may have been the 
mystery of that fatal alliance, I would pledge my life 
that she was guiltless. I am never likely to know 
the details of that story ; why should you wish to be 
wiser than I ? Let it rest with the dead. My child- 
hood and youth were protected by a friend of my 
father's, a man whose nature was as noble as his was 
base. Come, Augusta, be reasonable,' he went on. 
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regaining something of his usual easy manner. 'For- 
give me for any nonsense that anger may have made 
me say just now, and let us drop this subject at once 
and for ever. This is the first time it has been 
broached between us. Be wise, my dear, and let it 
be the last.' 

*As you please/ Mrs. Harcross replied coldly. 
* Since nothing you could tell me could possibly lessen 
the pain this discovery has given me, lam not likely 
to torment you with any farther allusion to it. As 
for what you said of myself just now, I may forgive, 
but I am not very likely to forget it.* 

* Did I say anything very ferocious ?* asked Mr. 
Harcross with a little careless laugh ; * pray take it 
all for what it was worth, Augusta. A man's tongue 
runs at random when he is in a rage. Upon my 
wordi I don't know what I said. I was very fond of 
my poor mother — I can see the dear face now, not 
what it is in that portrait, but faded and careworn 
as it grew before she died — and when I consider what 
her life might have been, and how that villain ruined 
it, there is no limit to my hatred of his memory. 
But I will never speak of him again. Shake hands, 
Augusta, and forget that I have been a brute.' 

So there was reconciliation and peace ; rather a 
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hollow peace, perhaps, at the best, but sufl&cient for 
the preservation of the amenities of domestic life, 
which were not outraged that season by any obvious 
estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. To 
the polite world they were still * My dear Hubert' and 
* My dear Augusta,' nor did footmen breaking in upon 
their privacy with a coal-scuttle or a salver of letters 
ever discover them sulky or quarrelsome. Yet Mrs. 
Harcross had in nowise forgotten the impulsive ut- 
terances of that night, and the bitter doubt of her 
husband's afifection came very often between her and 
the joys of millinery. 

Nor could she teach herself to forget that miser- 
able discovery which Mr. Weston Vallory's good- 
nature had assisted her to make. There are some 
women in whose gentle souls the knowledge of such 
a blemish in the life of their best beloved would have 
inspired only a supreme tenderness and pity, women 
who would have loved Walgrave Harcross only so 
much the more — who would have been so much more 
proud of the reputation he had won for himself, for 
the sad story of his birth and childhood. But Mrs. 
Harcross was not such a woman. She never thought 
of her husband's secret without thinking how it would 
look in the eyes of her own particular world if it were 
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suddenly made public — as it miglit be, she told her- 
self, at any moment. She had no power of looking 
beyond that narrow circle in which she revolved. 
Westbourne-terrace bounded her world on the north- 
west, and Eccleston-square on the south ; Brighton 
and Scarborough, Ems and Spa, were the outlying 
dependencies of this empire. Of the vast mass of 
humanity outside her sphere, of the great human race 
of the future, to which, should her husband win 
greatness, he might safely confide his fame, Mrs. 
Harcross thought not at all. Had her husband 
been an Erasmus or a Baphael, she would have 
still been ashamed of him, with that blot on his 
escutcheon. 

* I have often felt uncomfortable when my friends 
have asked about his people; whether he belonged 
to the Walgraves of Cheshire or the Hadley Wal- 
graves, and so on,' she said to herself. * What shall 
I feel now ?' 

Walgrave Harcross went on his way, and made no 
sign. Everything prospered with him ; his reputa- 
tion ripened like fruit on a southern wall. He had a 
wonderful knack of making the most of his successes, 
without any appearance of self-appreciation. Men of 
high repute deferred to him, and acknowledged that 

VOL. n. 
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in his own particular line he was unapproa<5hable. 
The reputation was not, perhaps, a very lofty one, he 
was hardly on the high-road to become a Bacon, or 
even a Thurlow ; but it was a reputation that made 
him a marked man at dinner-parties, and raised Mrs. 
Harcross day by day just a step higher on the crowded 
slope which leads to that Heavenly Jerusalem of * the 
best society;' and this state of things would have 
entirely satisfied Mr. Vallory's daughter, had it not 
been for that bitter secret which vexed the repose of 
her soul. 

Wide as the gulf had always been between hus- 
band and wife, it widened a little more after this, or 
perhaps it was rather that the severance became more 
perceptible. There was a kind of embarrassment in 
their intercourse. Hubert's manner was at once cold 
and apologetic. Augusta gave way to melancholy by 
the domestic hearth, instituted a chronic headache, 
and isolated herself in her morning-room with the 
ferns and chintz rosebuds. That splendid interior in 
Mastodon-crescent did not make a lively picture, when 
there were no guests to call forth the social instincts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. But they never quarrelled ; 
on that point Augusta congratulated herself with a 
lofty pride. 
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* I have never quarrelled with my husband/ she 
said to herself, ' not even on that dreadful night when 
he deliberately insulted me.' 

There were not many evenings, however, on which 
the house in Mastodon-crescent was thus gloomy. 
During the season Mr. and Mrs. Harcross rarely 
stayed at home together, except to receive company. 
There were occasions when the gentleman excused 
himself from going out, and sat alone in the chilly 
library till the small hours, cramming himself with 
facts and figures for the next day's business ; but 
Augusta was not fettered by his labours, and went 
forth alone, radiant and splendid, to awaken envy in 
the breasts of less fortunate matrons. 

Mrs. Harcross and Georgie Davenant became fast 
friends in the interval that elapsed before the dam- 
sel's marriage. Georgie was an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of the beautiful, and that cold perfect face of 
Augusta's had won her heart at once. She exalted 
the lawyer's daughter into a heroine, and was as much 
flattered by Augusta's notice as if she had been one 
of the greatest ladies in the land. Other girls had 
complained of the impossibility of * getting on' with 
Mrs. Harcross, but bright little Georgie warmed the 
statue into some kind of life. If Mrs. Harcross could 
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be warmly interested in any subject, that subject was 
dxeas, and at such a period it was natnrallT a theme 
of no small importance in the ejes of ^dSss Darenaiit. 
In giring her new friend her sympathy, Mrs. Har- 
cross periiaps regarded her less as a yoimg lady who 
was going to be married than as a yonng lady who 
required a tronssean. She carried Miss Darenant 
abont shopping with her in her own baronche, or 
brongham, as the weather suggested, nntil Mrs. 
Chowder, the damsel's annt, feeling herself a crea- 
ture of limited ideas in comparison with Mrs. Har- 
cross, dropped into the background quietly, and con- 
tented herself with ordering recherche luncheons for 
her stylish guest, and- placidly coinciding with all 
Augusta's opinions. 

By Mrs. Harcross Miss Davenant was presented 
to the great Bouffante, who consented, although the 
pressure of business at this time was something un- 
precedented, — the Duchess of Durham's water-party, 
Lady Doldrum's private theatricals, Mrs. St. Quin- 
taine's fancy ball, all crowding upon the mighty 
mind of the milliner within a single fortnight, — 
consented, solely to oblige Mrs. Harcross, to under- 
take a considerable portion of Miss Davenant's outfit. 
It was a favour which Georgie must of course feel" 
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to the end of her life. The two ladies kissed each other 
in the brougham after it was all settled. They had 
spent a whole afternoon at Boufifante's, turning over 
silks and satins^ and consulting about fringes and laces, 
gimps and furbelows, and refreshed by afternoon tea, 
served on a massive salver by the milliner's lacquey. 

'Bouffante gives herself intolerable airs/ said 
Mrs. Harcross ; * but her style is inimitable. No 
one can touch her.' 

*How ever shall I bring myself to wear those 
dresses !' exclaimed Georgie ; * it's delightful to 
choose them, but, do you know, I can't imagine 
myself flourishing about in them ; I should have to 
give up the society of Pedro, and all the rest of the 
animals. I have scarcely ever worn anything but 
pique or hoUand, so that I could run about the 
garden and play with the dogs just as I liked. But 
imagine me in that mauve silk smothered with 
chenille fringe, like the picture Madame Boufifante 
showed us, and half-a-dozen Newfoundland puppies 
scrambling into my lap.' 

* My dear child, you must give up those abomin- 
able dogs and that atrocious monkey when you are 
married. I hope you don't mean to overrun Cleve- 
don with such creatures.' 
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* Not have some of my dogs to live with me !' 
cried Georgie, with a piteous look. * Of course 
there are some that are such favourites of papa's, I 
couldn't rob him of them. But I must have some 
at Clevedon. Besides, Frank adores dogs. I won- 
der you don't care for them. Don't be offended, 
Augusta, but do you know, that splendid house of 
yours always seems to me rather dull because there 
are no dogs in it. I shouldn't appreciate the hand- 
somest drawing-room in England, if there were not 
a Maltese terrier or a Skye on the hearth-rug.' 

'Perhaps you miss something else in my house,' 
said Augusta, with rather a moody countenance. * I 
have no children, you know.' 

* 0, dear no, it was not that,' exclaimed Georgie, 
blushing; and fearful that she had wounded her 
friend ; * I never thought about the absence of chil- 
dren. I have not been accustomed to children, and 
am not extraordinarily fond of them. It sounds 
dreadful to say that, doesn't it? I see dear little 
blue-eyed things in the cottages where I visit, and 
they seem to take to me; but, dear, their poor 
little noses and pinafores are so dirty, and their 
fingers always wet or sticky, and I can't help think- 
ing that Newfoundland puppies are nicer.' 
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Sir Francis Clevedon and Miss Davenant were 
to be married at Kingsbury. Mrs. Harcross went 
down to the Bungalow to be present at the wedding, 
but Mr. Harcross was compelled to forego that plea- 
sure. Every hour of his working day was appro- 
priated, just at this time, he told his wife : the thing 
was utterly impossible. 

'It's excessively provoking, Hubert,' said Mrs. 
Harcross, when he demonstrated this fact to her. 
* I hate going amongst a herd of strangers without 
my husband.' 

' But your dearest Georgie and your dear Colonel 
are not strangers.' 

* Of course not, but their friends are. It seems 
so unnatural for me to be there without you. How- 
ever, I've promised Georgie, and can't disappoint her.' 

'Go, my dear Augusta, and enjoy yourself. 
What is that song Miss Davenant sings, " They tell 
me thou'rt the favoured guest"? Go, and be the 
favoured guest, my dear ; I shall be pleased to know 
you are happy while I am drudging in the committee- 
room.' 

* The session will be over soon, and then, I sup- 
pose, I shall occasionally be favoured with your 
society,' said Augusta, with rather a sulky air. 
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* Of course, my dear. But upon those occasions 
when I can give you my society you are apt to be 
aflBicted by one of your headaches.' 

Augusta was silent. It was not a tete-a-tete 
evening with her husband for which she languished. 
She wanted him to escort her to flower-shows and 
evening parties. She wanted the world to see that 
her marriage was a happy one. 

*I am afraid people will think there is some 
estrangement between us, Hubert, as we are so rarely 
seen together,' she said. 

* What does it matter what people think, so long 
as we are not estranged ?' asked Mr. Harcross in his 
coolest tone. * Besides, we are continually being 
seen together. Only when you ask me to go down 
to Tunbridge Wells for a couple of days in the 
busiest part of the year, to see a young lady married, 
you ask an impossibility.' 

* Kingsbury church,' said Augusta meditatively, 
* isn't that the little village church you told me about 
in one of your letters from that farmhouse you went 
to for change of air after your illness ?' 

*Yes, it was King something — Kingsbury, per- 
haps.' 

* And the name of the farmhouse — I've forgotten 
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it. What was the name of the farmhouse, Hu- 
hert ? 

* Upon my word, my dear, I've forgotten it too,' 
Mr. Harcross replied, after a pause. * But what can 
it matter ?' 

* Not very much, certainly ; only if we are driv- 
ing about while I am at Tunbridge Wells, I should 
like to have a look at the place where you stayed so 
long. You sent me quite a fascinating description 
of it, you know, in your usual ofif-hand way. I 
should like to have seen it.' 

* There is nothing worth seeing, my dear. It is 
a nice old-fashioned place, smothered with roses; 
but you may see half-a-dozen such in every rural 
neighbourhood. You'd better not trouble yourself 
about going to look at it. I believe the people I 
stayed with have left the country.' 

' How odd ! I thought that kind of people were 
fixtures, rooted as firmly as their trees.' 

* There are tempests that tear up the strongest 
oaks.' 

* That sounds as if there were some romantic 
story connected with the people.' 

* Nothing more romantic than insolvency. The 
farmer had been doing badly for some years when I 
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was there, and I believe he got tired of failure at 
last, and shipped himself and his family for one of 
the colonies.' 

*How very sad!' exclaimed Mrs. Harcross, and 
the subject was exhausted. 

It was not quite done with in the mind of Hubert 
Harcross, however. He had but a slippery hold on 
facts and figures that night as he sat alone, pretend- 
ing to work, in his gloomy den. The memory of 
the past was strong upon him, — alas, when was it 
eyer weak ? But to-night it was stronger than usual. 

Kingsbury church ! How the very name of the 
place brought back the memory of that first Sunday; 
the very atmosphere with its balmy warmth and 
rustic quiet ; the fair young face looking up at him 
in that homeward walk by the fragrant hedgerows ; 
the utter peacefulness in his own heart, which had 
not yet gone astray ! Yet was not that guiltless 
Sabbath afternoon the commencement of his un- 
doing ? Kingsbury church ! Would to God he 
had married her there, and so escaped the horror of 
knowing himself her murderer, and so won her for 
the joy and comfort of his days ! 

* I would not have let her die,' he said to himself. 
' I would have made her life so bright and happy. 
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What a sweet flower it was, lying in my hand, and 
I flung it away ! Yet, God, how could I dream 
that I should kill her ? How could I tell that she 
was of so much finer a clay than other women ?' 

Mrs. Harcross came back from the Bungalow 
directly after the wedding, much pleased with her 
entertainment. There was a little dinner in Mas- 
todon-crescent that evening, — a small and careful 
banquet made for two or three legal luminaries whom 
it suited Mr. Harcross to gratify by such trivial 
amenities. Weston was there, in his capacity of 
cousin and tame cat, and to Weston and her hus- 
band Mrs. Harcross gave an animated account of 
the interesting ceremony in the back drawing-room 
after dinner, while the legalluminaries were disput- 
ing over their tea-cups in the front, and Mr. Har- 
cross, in his oflSce of host, was for the moment off 
duty. 

* Georgina looked lovely,' she said. * There was 
the usual string of bridesmaids, but the only pretty 
one among them was Sir Francis Clevedon's sister. 
You ought to know her, Weston ; such a nice girl, 
and a capital match, no doubt.' 

'Pray do not cherish any benevolent intentions 
on my behalf, in that line, Augusta,' replied Mr. 
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Weston Vallory, with his supercilious air. *I am 
not in the market.' 

*What a misfortune for Miss Clevedon!' said 
Mr. Hareross. * Then the wedding was a success, 
Augusta ?' 

This was the first opportunity husband and wife 
had had for conversation since Augusta's arrival 
from the railway station, just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

'Everything was charming, Hubert. That Kings- 
bury church is the dearest place in the world ; such 
a perfect bit of rustic architecture, set in such a 
delicious landscape. You were not half enthusiastic 
enough about it in your letter ; but, then, you never 
are enthusiastic' 

'What, you know the neighbourhood?' asked 
Weston, with an inquisitive look. 

' Yes, It was near Kingsbury that Hubert found 
the funny old farmhouse where he recruited his 
health three years ago,' replied Augusta. 'I referred 
to one of your letters, Hubert, and discovered the 
name of the place,' she went on to her husband. * It 
is called Brierwood. I made the kind old Colonel 
drive me to see it yesterday afternoon. Such a 
sleepy old place, and with quite an uninhabited 
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air. I suppose the people have emigrated, as you 
said.' 

* Did you inquire 7 asked Mr. Harcross, with a 
splendid indifference : the bar had made him an 
accomplished actor. 

*No. There was no time. We had to get to 
your romantic Brierwood by all manner of cross 
roads, and we were afraid of being late for dinner, 
at least the Colonel evidently was ; and I didn't like 
to press the point, though I had quite a fancy for 
seieing the inside of the old house where you stayed 
so long. How could you possibly endure such dul- 
ness for all those weeks ?' 

* I wanted rest, you see, Augusta ; and it was an 
advantage to be remote from society.' 

* And then there may have been some accidental 
relief to the dulness,' said Weston, with his favourite 
* snigger ;' * a rustic flirtation, perhaps. A man 
does generally get up some kind of flirtation in 
that sort of place. lib is a natural product of the 

soil.' 

Mrs. Harcross gave him a withering look, but 
Mr. Harcross vouchsafed no notice. 

* I am glad things went off pleasantly,' he said to 
his wife, with a glance at the group in the next room, 
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holding himself ready to spring upon them the mo- 
ment conversation flagged. 

*I never saw a sweeter wedding, so rustic; the 
church was decorated with flowers, all white and 
pink. I think I never saw so many azaleas, not even 
at St. Sulpice's on Whit Sunday.' 

* Where do they go for their honeymoon?' in- 
quired Weston languidly. 

* To Switzerland. Georgie has travelled so little, 
and Sir Francis is to show her everything she is 
most anxious to see. But they are to be at Clevedon 
early in August, and I have made a promise for you, 
Hubert.' 

* Indeed, you should never promise anything ex- 
cept for a godchild. What pledge have you taken on 
my behalf?' 

' I have promised that we will spend the last two 
weeks in August with the Clevedons. Now there's 
no use in shrugging your shoulders like that, Hubert. 
The session will be over, no committee-rooms, no 
law-courts. You can have no possible excuse for ob- 
jecting.' 

' Only that I detest staying in other people's 
houses.' 

* Why ?' asked Mrs. Harcross, looking fixedly at 
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him with her cold hazel eyes. * Do you feel so much 
out of your element among county people ?' 

It was a little involuntary burst of that slow fire 
which had smouldered in her heart of late. She was 
vexed with herself the moment after she had spoken. 

* Well, no; I am not the kind of person to tor- 
ment myself with an idea of my own inferiority, even 
to county people : and I certainly should not consider 
myself the inferior of Sir Francis Clevedon.' 

*The Clevedons seem to think themselves very 
great people, at least Sibyl told me a good deal about 
their ancestors when she was showing me the family 
portraits.' 

* Did she favour you with a sketch of her father's 
character?* asked Mr. Harcross coldly. 

*No; the father appears to have been hardly a 
nice person. Neither Francis nor his sister talk 
much of him. Now mind, Hubert, I have set my 
heart on this visit, and I do hope you will not oppose 
me.' 

*I think I rarely oppose you in any reasonable 
desire. But it's hardly worth while laying out our 
campaign for the end of August at the beginning of 
June. I must go and talk to old Shepeskinn. Won't 
you sing, Augusta ?' 
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* In order that those horrid lawyers may talk all 
the louder. I'll play, if you like. Will you get me 
a volume of Mendelssohn out of the stand, Weston ? 
— the blue morocco volume.' 

Weston found the volume, and stood by his cou- 
sin as she played, turning the leaves correctly to a 
crotchet, and talking to her in the pauses of the mu- 
sic. He asked a good many questions about Kings- 
bury, and the old farmhouse in which Hubert had 
stopped, and seemed singulaiiy interested in this 
episode in the life of Mr. Harcross. But he contrived 
to put his questions in the airiest manner, and Au- 
gusta's only idea upon the subject was a conviction 
of her cousin's frivolity. 

*I shouldn't wonder if there were something 
mysterious in that farmhouse business,' Weston 
said to himself, as he smoked a midnight cigar dur- 
ing his homeward journey to the Surrey hills. * Har- 
cross looked rather glum when I mildly suggested 
a possible flirtation in that quarter. Did ever any 
man on the right side of forty live six weeks at a 
farmhouse without a stronger motive than the desire 
for fresh air and new-laid eggs? And I remember 
how uncommonly close my friend was on the subject 
of this rustic excursion when I met him in Acropolis- 
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square, the day after his return. I am inclined to 
think there is something ; and if there is, look out 
for squalls, Mr. Harcross. I*ve had a trifle too much 
of your de haut en has manner, to say nothing of your 
having swindled me out of the woman I meant to 
marry, and I should vastly like to drop down upon 
you unexpectedly some fine morning.* 

Christian meditations to carry through the soft 
summer night, but they were hardly unpleasant to 
the soul of Weston Vallory : they did not gnaw or 
rend his vitals with a vulture-like rending, but agree- 
ably titillated his senses, and gave a zest to his con- 
templation of the future. He felt so sure that, sooner 
or later, he should be able to drop down upon his 
fortunate rival. 

* That little account has been a long time stand- 
ing, my friend Harcross,' he said to himself, ' but I 
mean to square it.' 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER X. 

* MORE FELL THAN ANGUISH, HUNGER, OR THE SEA.' 

Changes at Brierwood. The land was let oflf to a 
sturdy red-faced farmer sprung from the peasant 
class, who lived with his numerous progeny in a 
roomy cottage remote from the old homestead ; a sub- 
stantial tenement, which had been built for the occu- 
pation of a bailiflf in the days when the Brien\'Ood 
people were gentry. The house and garden remained, 
cared for by Mrs. Bush, the charwoman, and her 
husband, who was of the gardening persuasion. No 
article of the old furniture had been removed, but 
the rooms were for the most part tenantless. For 
the last twelve months Eichard Redmayne had been 
across the seas, at Bulrush Meads, where James and 
Hfitnnah's industry had created quite a model domain. 
He had been to see how they thrived, but the pro- 
sperity of his estate gave him little gladness. She 
who was to have been the glory of his home could 
never look upon those fertile valleys, could never 
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wander by his side across those breezy hills. The 
brightness and the beauty of his life had vanished ; 
he lived on, ate, drank, slept even, very much as he 
had done before, and did not always dream of her. 
But 0, how often — ^how often in his slumbers the 
pale sweet face smiled at him, he heard her voice, 
felt the touch of the clinging hand, and told himself 
that it had all been a delusion, a false alarm — she 
was not dead. And then came the waking and the 
dreary reality. She was gone ! 

* God's curse light on her murderer,* he said to 
himself, * as my hate and vengeance shall follow him 
to the end !' 

Time had not dulled the edge of his hatred. Of 
the man who had tempted Grace away from her home 
he never thought but one thought. That man had slain 
her — killed her as surely, and with as deep a villany, 
as if he had planned and executed a deliberate murder. 

* He would have slain her soul,' he told himself. 
* There was no earthly friend to save her. God sent 
his angel Death to snatch her from him. But that 
man would have killed her soul. Is he less guilty of 
her death because he did not mean to kill her body ? 
And when his fancy had tired of her, would he have 
cared in what river she hid her dishonour?' 
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James tried his hardest to detain his brother on 
that side of the world. 

* You've no call to go back, Kick, old fellow,' he 
said. * You've let the land to a good tenant. ' Why 
shouldn't you stop with us for the rest of your days^ 
and take your own place as owner of the property ? 
The climate suits you. There's plenty for you to 
look after here, a good horse for you to ride, and 
good friends to keep you company within a day's easy 
journey. What have you got to do in England ?' 

* To find the man who murdered my daughter.' 

* Poor Gracey ! Well, it was the next thing to a 
murder,' said James, who had shed not a few quiet 
tears over his niece's fate, brushing a rough hand 
across his eyes many a time when Grace's image rose 
before him as he walked alone in the sunshine. He 
had children of his own, and loved them heartily, 
but not as he had loved Gracey. She seemed so dif- 
ferent from them — like a moss-rose in a cabbage- 
garden. 

* It was a cruel thing to tempt her away. Rick ; 
but, you see, we don't know. He may have meant 
better than we think. He may have meant fairly by 
her ; there's no knowing.' 

* Don't talk like a fool, Jim. Does a man ever 
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mean honestly who acts as that man acted ? Mean 
fairly by her? Why, he lied about her when she was 
dead, as he had lied to her when she was alive ; per- 
jured himself, and called her his sister, because he 
knew himself to be a villain, and hadn't the manhood 
to speak the truth, even when she was dead, even 
when she lay dead under his roof. Thank God, she 
died ! It is hard to lose her ; yet I say, thank God, 
she died ! And 0, Jim, if you. know me at all, you 
know that I would barter all the rest of my life 
against one year with her.* 

* Stay with us. Kick ; stay, and be master here, 
where it*s all your own.' 

* No, Jim. I'll get a lawyer to draw up a deed of 
gift, and make you a present of this place. I may 
come back some day, when my business is done, and 
end my days in peace among you. I can never know 
peace at Brierwood any more. But I'm bound to 
go back there for a little while. I've something to 
do.' 

* Come, Kick, be reasonable. What's the good of 
hunting after a needle in a bottle of hay? You'll 
never find that man ; and if you did find him, what 
then ?' 

'I'll settle that when I've found him. That's 
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enough, Jim ; I'm bound to sail in the Lucy Ashton 
next Thursday week.' 

He sailed in that teak-built clipper, made the 
homeward voyage once more prosperously, and came 
to Brierwood one bright June afternoon, when 
Kingsbury joy-bells were ringing as if they had 
gone mad. 

* What's all that row about ?' he inquired of Mrs. 
Bush, the housekeeper, as he walked in at the open 
kitchen-door with the air of having come home from 
a day's outing. He had crossed the fields, and come 
in by the garden. There was no pleasure in such a 
coming home — no expectation. His fields were in 
the possession of others; his house was kept only 
in memory of the dead, as he would have kept a 
tomb. 

*Lor, Mr. Kedmayne!' cried Mrs. Bush, letting 
fall a loaf which she was in the act of taking from 
the oven ; * what a turn you did give me, to be 
sure!' 

* I told you I should come back some day.' 

* Yes, to be sure; and we've looked for you many 
a time, but not expectin' to see you so suddint, with- 
out so much as a line to say you was comin', and your 
bed not aired nor nothink. But we'll soon get things 
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straight. There's a beefsteak in the larder, as I got 
for .my Sam to-morrow, and I can cook a bit of dinner 
for you, and have everythink comfortable. And I 
hope youVe kept your health, sir, while youVe been 
in foreign parts.' 

* I've been tolerably well, the climate yonder suits 
me. What are those confounded joy-bells ringing 
for?' 

* Don't you like 'em, Mr. Redmayne ? I think 
they're so cheerful when they ring like that. I don't 
much care for them of a summer's evening rung slow, 
they make me feel solid. Don't you know about the 
wedding ? It's a great day for Kingsbury, and there's 
a dinner at Clevedon — my good man's gone there. 
Sir Francis Clevedon was married at Kingsbury 
church this morning.' 

' 0, Sir Francis is come home, is he ?' said 
Richard listlessly, looking round the familiar room, 
with its heavily timbered ceiling, and lattice win- 
dows looking out on a spacious stone yard, and 
tumble-down low-roofed outhouses, a pump, an 
empty dog-kennel, and half a dozen fowls scratch- 
ing on a shrunken manure-heap. How well he 
remembered Grace flitting in and out of the old 
stone-flagged kitchen, pretending to help a little 
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in tlie household work, sitting down by a saniij 
window to shell a great basket of peas, and nmning 
off before they were half done, and forgetting to 
come back ! 

'Sure to goodness, Mr. Redmayne, didn't you 
know abont Sir Francis?' exclaimed Mrs. Bash, 
who evidently supposed that English newspapers 
would hare made it their business to supply the 
colonies with the latest news of Gleyedon Hall. 

' How should I know ?' 

' Dearey me ! He's been back going on for a 
year. Let me see, it was last August as he come, 
and you not to know anythink! He was married 
this morning to as sweet a young woman as you 
ever see — Colonel Davenant's daughter of the Wells. 
I went over to see the wedding, but it was as much 
as I could do to get inside the church-door. I don't 
suppose as Kingsbury church was ever so full since 
it was built.' 

Bichard Bedmayne seemed quite indifferent to 
Sir Francis Clevedon and his affairs. He left the 
kitchen, and roamed through the old house, un- 
locking the doors of the rooms, which had been 
kept carefully locked in his absence, and going 
into one after another, only to stand for a little 
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while looking round him, with a slow half-wonder- 
ing gaze, as if he could hardly believe he had ever 
lived there. The rooms were all faultlessly clean, 
but had a damp chilly atmosphere, and a certain 
dreariness of aspect, as if they had been thus 
shut and thus disused for the last fifty years. If 
Kichard Eedmayne had been a believer in ghosts, 
he might almost have expected to see one "in those 
dusky chambers, where the half-opened shutters let 
in the afternoon light grudgingly, leaving obscure 
corners where a ghost might lurk. But for Eick 
Eedmayne there was only one shadow, and that was 
with him always. 

He had lived and been happy in those rooms 
once upon a time. His thoughts went back to 
the days of his early manhood, before his wife's 
death, to pleasant peaceful days, when his worst 
care had been a doubtful harvest or sickness among 
his cattle, and from that quiet time they went to 
the summer afternoon on which his young wife 
left him smoking his pipe in the garden, left him 
with a light word and a loving smile, a little look 
back at him which he remembered to this hour, 
and thus left him for ever. 

Bitter memories ! ' Can any life into which 
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death has once entered ever again be perfectly 
happy? Eick Eedmayne had outlived the sharp- 
ness of his grief, but not the grief itself. Ten 
years after that day of horror, with his fair young 
daughter by his side, loving- her with aU the force 
of his strong heart, the recollection of that loss 
was as fresh in his mind as it had been in the 
first week of bereavement. And now that Grace 
was gone, he forgot the tranquil years that had 
intervened between those two great sorrows. It 
seemed to him rather as if an angry Deity with 
one sweep of his hand had left him desolate, 
robbed him of all hope and comfort. 

If he had any virtue, it was that of Job. He 
did not curse God, and die. He lived: but he 
lived to cherish a purpose which perhaps was worse 
than the suicide's desperate sin. He lived on in 
the hope that fate would give, his child's false lover 
into his hands — a vague blind hope at the best, 
but strong enough to keep him alive. 

Sorely had he changed since that day when, 
dashed a little by misfortune, but still daring and 
hopeful, he had asked the indulgence of his creditors 
before he sailed across the world to redeem his 
fortunes. In mind and body the man was alike 
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altered: moody where he had been social — doubt- 
ful and suspicious where he had been open and 
trusting as a child — brooding alone over his in- 
juries, angry with the very world for having held 
such a traitor, rebellious against his God for hav- 
ing permitted such a wrong. In his outward aspect 
even the change was striking. It was not so much 
that his dark brown hair was streaked with iron- 
gray, that there were deeper lines than his actual 
years would have warranted upon the handsome 
rugged face. The change of expression was a 
greater change than this. The face had hardened, 
the eyes and mouth had grown cruel. At its best 
now the expression was at once gloomy and reck- 
less; at its best the face of Eichard Eedmayne 
was the face of a man to be feared. 

He came back to his old home, but not to his 
old habits, or his old friends. The friends had 
fallen away from him long ago, chilled and repelled 
by a change so obvious. Of the details of that 
sorrow which had changed him, the outer world, 
his small world, knew very little. People in Kings- 
bury knew that Grace Eedmayne had gone away 
from home, and had died away from home, but when 
and where she had died had been told to none. 
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This very silence was in itself mysterious, and 
to the minds of most people implied disgrace — 
some sad and shameful story which the girl's kin- 
dred kept hidden in their own hearts. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

* BUT 0, THE HEAVY CHANGE NOW THOU ART GONE !* 

BiCHABD Bedmayne sat in the old rooms, and 
paced the old garden, or lay smoking his pipe on 
the grass under the cedar day after day, and made 
no attempt to occupy himself, physically or men- 
tally, but let the days drag themselves out how 
they would. They were very slow to pass, yet 
so empty, that when gone they seemed to have 
travelled swiftly, like the days in a workhouse or 
a jail, where there is no greater event to mark 
the passage of time than the monotonously recur- 
ring hours for meals. He shrank from being seen 
in his old haunts, and from being greeted by his 
old companions. If he had himself committed 
some unpardonable crime against society, he could 
hardly have avoided his fellow-men more persist- 
ently than he now avoided all the friends of his 
youth and manhood. He rarely went beyond his 
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own garden and orchard in the daytime; but at 
night sometimes, when the rover's restlessness was 
strong upon him, he would set out long after dark, 
walk fifteen miles, or so, across country, in a reck- 
less mood which took no heed of distance or direc- 
tion, and come back to Brierwood in the dewy 
dawn, worn out and haggard. 

'I try to walk the devil down, you see, Mrs. 
Bush,' he said to his housekeeper, on returning 
from one of these rambles, 9, speech which filled 
the honest woman with consternation. 

'There's something unked about Eichard Eed- 
mayne,' she told her husband. *I don't think he's 
ever been quite right in his head, poor soul, since 
he lost his daughter.' 

He was in England, and he had come back to 
find his child's destroyer, yet he did so little. He 
went up to Mr. Smoothey's ofl&ce, made an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer, and 
offered that gentleman any terms he chose to de- 
mand if he would only find the man who had called 
himself * Walgry' on one occasion, and * Walsh' on 
another. 

He pressed the business with such a feverish 
eagerness, that Mr. Kendel, who did not by any 
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means see his way to making the required discovery, 
afifected a kind of hopefulness for very charity. 

' It is rather a diflScult matter/ he said. * You 
see, I have positively no clue. The man takes a 
furnished house at Highgate, gives it up, pays every 
one in cash, no cheques or anything of that kind, 
and vanishes. I have no photograph of the man, 
no knowledge of his surroundings, antecedents, 
anything ; and yet you ask me to pick him out 
from the entire population of this city, supposing 
him to be an inhabitant of this city, which we are 
by no means sure he is.' 

Bichard Bedmayne sat with his back to the 
dusty vdndow of the dusty office, Ustening to these 
arguments with a gloomy countenance. 

* Never mind the diflSculty,' he said abruptly; 
* it's your trade to get over that. If it was easy to 
find him, I should have found him long ago. Find 
him, Mr. Kendel, and I'll pay you what you like 
for your difficulty.' 

'But, my good Bedmayne,' said Mr. Smoothey, 
in his comfortable family-solicitor-like way, * sup- 
posing the man found, what then? You have no 
redress. The law which makes abduction a crime 
would not tell here, since your daughter was nine- 
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teen years of age. Nor can you prove that any wrong 
was done her, or that any wrong was intended. To 
what end, then, would you trace the offender ?' 

'Never mind what end. Find him for me, 
that's all I ask you to do. I may have my own 
manner of reckoning with him. I want to see liim 
face to face. I want to be able to say, "You killed 
my daughter." ' 

* Upon my honour, Mr. Bedmayne, I think you 
look at this business from a very false and fatal 
point of view. Granted that a great wrong was 
done in tempting your poor child to leave her 
home; but remember that it is a kind of wrong com- 
mitted almost every day, and a kind of temptation 
to which every good-looking young woman among 
the middle classes is more or less subject. The 
fatal result was not a part of the wrong, not con- 
templated by the wrong-doer. Had your daughter 
lived, who knows that this gentleman might not 
have married her? Even if it were not his im- 
mediate intention to do so, he might have done so 
ultimately, prompted by conscience and affection.' 

'Don't try to humbug me by that see-saw kind 
of argument — if he didn't and if he did,' cried 
Eick Eedmayne roughly. *I only know that he 
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stole my daughter away from her home, and that 
she died of the shame he brought upon her, and 
that I hold him her murderer.' 

There was no use in talking to such a man. 
The words of wisdom were wasted on this pas- 
sionate undisciplined soul. Mr. Smoothey shut 

his spectacle-case with rather an impatient snap. 

« 

'You must do as you please, Mr. Eedmayne,' 
he said. ' I have no doubt Kendel will do his best 
with your business, and of course any legal advice 
you may want from me is at . your service ; but I 
really cannot see your motive.' 

'That man's in a bad way,' said the astute 
Kendel, when the farmer had left the office. ' The 
sort of man who would scarcely surprise me if he 
did something desperate. I sha'n't help him to 
find the seducer. In the first place, I consider 
the thing beyond the limits of possibility ; and in 
the second place, even if I could find the man, it 
would go against my conscience to have any hand 
in bringing those two together. Yet you know, 
Smoothey, that my conscience is rather elastic' 

'Toughish, certainly,' answered the lawyer; 'and 
warranted to stretch. However, I quite agree with 
you about this poor fellow Redmayne. The man 
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has brooded on this subject nntil it has become a 
monomania.' 

Eichard Redmayne went back to Brierwood soon 
after this interview, believing he had done his ut- 
termost, but not till he had been to look at the .cot- 
tage where his daughter died, and. the grave in v^hich 
she lay. The pretty little gothic bandbox on High- 
gate Hill was let. He could only prowl up and 
down by the railings for a little, screened by the 
laurel hedge, listening to the fresh voices of chil- 
dren in the tiny garden. There were guelder roses 
in bloom, and a bed of standard roses in the centre 
of the miniature lawn, bird-cages in the open vnn- 
dow, the whole aspect of the place bright and joyous. 
He looked up at the window of that room where 
they had laid her in the last solemn slumber, looked 
at it, and thought of the day when she had lain 
there, a dull November day, with the rain beating 
against the window-panes, perhaps, and all nature 
gloomy. It wounded him to see the house under 
this cloudless June sky, to hear happy voices from 
the room where she had died broken-hearted. 

He walked all the way to Hetheridge — seven 
miles along the dusty north road, then away west- 
ward, by a quiet cross-road, to the quietest, village 
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within twenty miles of London. He passed the vil- 
lage green, and the pond where the ducks were float- 
ing lazily in the sunshine, and went on beneath the 
shelter of chestnut and lime to the churchyard where 
Grace was buried. This sixth of June was hex birth- 
day, and he had chosen this day of all others for his 
pilgrimage to her grave. 

*I might have brought some flowers or some- 
thing,' he said to himself as he opened the low 
wooden gate. * What a hard-hearted wretch I must 
be not to have thought of it ! Did I ever go to see 
her empty-handed when she was at school ?' 

The churchyard was not a particularly pretty 
one, only very solemn and tranquil, with a great 
yew-tree making a wide circle of shadow above the 
quiet green hillocks. There were no splendid 
monuments of modern date, but here and there a 
ponderous tomb within a rusty railing, a moulder- 
ing stone sarcophagus, with sinuous ivy creeping 
in and out among the cracks in the stone, and a 
dank moss thick upon the time-worn inscriptions. 
The charm of the scene was its utter tranquillity. 
A village churchyard on a hill, with a wide stretch 
of landscape below it, and only the faintest indica- 
tion of a city in the far distance. 
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Eichard Eedmayne found his way to the grave- 
stone. Was not every detail of the quiet scene 
burnt in upon his brain? The churchyard was 
empty of all human kind, yet on the granite slab 
there lay a wreath of waxen-petalled exotics, all 
purest white, and as fresh as if it had been that 
minute laid there. 

Eick Eedmayne went back to the gate, strid- 
ing over the low graves recklessly. Who was there 
to bring votive wreaths to her grave — who, in all 
her httle world — except the man who had destroyed 
her? 

*He has been here,' the farmer said to him- 
self; *is here still, perhaps, loitering somewhere. 

God, if I could only meet him, in this place, by 
her grave ! It seems the fittest spot for us two to 
come face to face ; and if we do meet here, I think 

1 shall strangle him.' 

The muscular hand closed with a tighter grip 
upon the oak sapling which Mr. Eedmayne carried 
as a walking-stick. 

He planted himself by the churchyard-gate and 
waited, listening for a footstep on the gravel-path. 

'I wonder that he can have the heart to stand 
beside her grave, knowing that he killed her.' 
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He was not softened in any degree by this in- 
dication that his. lost child was still held in loving 
remembrance. His only sentiment was wonder 
that her destroyer could presume to lay his wreath 
upon her grave — that he dared approach the scene 
which must needs remind him of his crime. 

He waited an hour with a dogged patience, but 
no one came. Then he made a careful round of the 
churchyard, and meeting no one, knelt down and said 
a short prayer by his daughter's tombstone; not 
such a prayer as Christianity inspires — reverent, sub- 
missive, confiding; but tinctured rather with that fiery 
spirit which might have breathed in the supplications 
of some outraged father in the old Greek days, when 
men's gods were of the sternest mould ; an appeal 
to the Eumenides — a blind wild cry for retribution. 

He took the wreath in his strong hand when 
that prayer was ended — took it, intending to scat- 
ter those frail blossoms to the summer winds. The 
delicate petals seemed almost to shrink and shiver 
in his rough grasp ; but after looking at it for a few 
moments with a moody countenance, he laid it gently 
on the stone where it had lain when he found it, 
encircling his daughter's name. 

' She was so fond of flowers, and these white 
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sweet-scented ones above all,' he said to himself. 
* No ; I won't spoil it, even though he put it there.' 

He rose at last and left the churchyard, meaning 
to make inquiries in the village as to the appear- 
ance of any stranger who might have been observed 
by the innkeeper or his gossips. In so small and 
primitive a place a stranger could hardly escape ob- 
servation; but at the gate Eichard Kedmayne en- 
countered the sexton, who had espied him from his 
cottage a few paces oflF, and had come out to see 
whether there might not be a sixpence to be earned in 
this direction. 

'Would you like to see the church, sir?' he 
inquired. 

*No; I don't care about churches. Have you 
been about here all the morning ?' 

* Yes, sir ; in and out, on and ofif.' 

* There's been a man here ; a man who brought 
some flowers to lay upon one of the graves.' 

' Like enough, sir. There's many as bring flowers ; 
that's the beauty of this place; nobody ever interferes 
with 'em ; the children never lays a finger on 'em.' 

* You haven't seen any stranger, then, this morn- 
ing ?' 

* Well, yes; there was a gentleman I met, coming 
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out of this here gate, like as I might meet you now 
this minute, abore an hour ago.' 

' You didn't know him ?' 

' Not to call to mind his name ; but I know his 
face well enough. He's got somebody buried with us, 
I make no doubt.' 

* Does he come here often ?' 

' Not as I know of. I took the liberty to wish 
him good-moming ; but he only made answer by a 
nod, and walked off before I could ask him if he'd 
like to see the church.' 

'Look here,' said Eichard Eedmayne, with his 
hand in his pocket. ' Here's half-a-crown for you. 
Tell me what the man was like, as close as you can, 
and I'll make it five shillings.' 

He tossed the coin to the sexton, whose shrivelled 
old countenance wrinkled into a rapturous grin. 

' Lor a-mussy, sir, I wish I were a better hand at 
that sort o' work. The gentleman were tall and 
dark, with his eyebrows marked very strong, like, 
givin' him rather a fierce look. His face looked to 
me as if it were made of wrought iron ; but he was a 
personable sort of a man for all that, and quite the 
gentleman.' 

* That will do,' said Bichard Bedmayne, throwing 
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him a second half-crown. ' If ever that man comes 
this way again, you get some one to follow him, and 
if you find out where he goes, and where he lives, I'll 
give you a five-pound note. Eemember that.' 

'Lor, sir, it's a thing as I never did in all my 
born days,' cried the sexton, gazing at Eick Red- 
mayne with an awe-stricken countenance; *you hain't 
one of these here perlice orcifers in plain clothes, be 
ye?* 

* Never mind what I am ; you do what I tell you, 
and earn a five-pound note. You can telegraph to 
me at this address when you find out what I want to 
know, and you shall have your money by return of 
post.' 

Eick Eedmayne wrote his address on a page of 
his pocket-book and tore out the leaf, which he handed 
to the sexton. 

* I am as willing as any one in Hetheridge to 
earn a honest penny, sir; but follerin' any one do 
seem so out of the way and under'and-like. Cer- 
tingly, there's my grandson Thomas, as sharp a lad 
as ever any one need wish to see, and as fleet-footed, 
he might foller any gentleman afoot or a-horseback, 
and I don't believe as he'd be left behind ; and a rare 
artful lad too, and an uncommon favourite with our 
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parson ! Lor, how he do give out the responses in 
the psalms ; you might a'most hear him out here — 
that sharp and shrill !' 

'Find out where this man lives, and earn your 
money,' said Mr. Redmayne. 'Don't lose that bit 
of paper with the address. Good-day.' 

He walked away rapidly, leaving the sexton pon- 
dering, and scratching his head with a puzzled air. 

' As to artfulness,' he muttered to himself with an 
inward chuckle; 'if it comes to that, our Thomas 
might get his livin' by foUerin' ; but I don't know 
what parson would say to it. Howsumdever, there's 
no call for him to know.' 



CHAPTER Xn. 



A RECOVERED TREASURE. 



Richard Redmayne went back to Brierwood after his 
visit to Hetheridge churchyard, and the dreary days 
went on. A ghost pacing those garden walks, or 
loitering under the old cedar, could hardly have been 
a more dismal figure than the farmer, with his list- 
less gait and haggard face, unshaven chin and slovenly 
attire. He was waiting idly for his agents in London 
to do something; speculating on the possibility of 
discovering his enemy by the intervention of the 
sexton — a dreary business altogether; his land i» 
other hands, no work to be done, no interest in the 
young green com, no care, no hope ; his whole being 
consumed by one fatal passion — more constant than 
love, more bitter than jealousy. 

He had not spoken to John Wort since that night 
when he burst in upon the agent in his little office, 
sudden and violent as a thunderbolt. The two men 



^ 
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avoided each other. Mr. Wort had his oytji reasons 
for that avoidance, and Richard Bedmayne shrank 
from all companionship. He smoked all day long, 
drank more than he had been used to drink in the 
old days, and paced the weedy gravel path, or lay at 
ftdl length under the cedar, lost in gloomy thought- 
If he had needed any external influence to sharpen 
his sense of loss, the familiar home, once so happy 
and now so desolate, would have famished that influ- 
ence ; every flower in the garden, every petty trifle in 
the house, where all things were old and familiar, 
was in some wise associated with his daughter. He 
could not have felt her death more intensely if he 
had spent his days and nights beside her grave. 

The longest day had dragged its slow length 
along, and the corn was beginning to change colour 
when, after some weeks of sultry and oppressive 
weather, there came a great storm — one of those 
tempests which spread consternation over all the 
country side, filling the souls of farmers with hideous 
visions of beaten corn and lightning-struck cattle, 
and which people talk of and remember for the rest 
of the year. It was on a Sunday evening, just after 
church -time, when the first thunder-peal roared 
hoarsely among the distant hills, and the first vivid 
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flash of forked lightning zigzagged across the low 
leaden sky. Richard Eedmayne was sitting under 
the cedar, smoking, as usual, with an unread Sunday 
paper lying on his knee, and his eyes fixed dreamily 
on the line of poplars that rose above the garden 
wall. He was not afraid of a little thunder and 
lightning, and sat for a couple of hours, after this 
first swelling chord in the tempestuous symphony, 
watching the progress of the storm with a gloomy 
delight in its awful grandeur, with almost a sense of 
relief in this sudden awakening of earth and sky 
from their summer silence, as if his own sluggish 
heart were stirred and lightened a little by the storm. 

It was only when the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, and Mrs. Bush came out, dripping like a rustic 
naiad, under a dilapidated cotton umbrella, to entreat 
him piteously to come indoors, that he roused him- 
self from that morbid sympathy with the elements, 
and rose from his bench under the cedar, stretching 
himself, and looking round him half bewildered. 

' It's that dark as you can't see your hand before 
you, Mr. Redmayne, between whiles, and that vivid 
when it lightens as you can dextinguish every leaf 
on the trees, and to think of your sitting here all the 
time! My good man says as how you must have 
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gone to Kingsbury village. I've been that fidgety 

• 

about you, I didn't know what to do; so at last I 
says to my Sam, " If I gets wet to the bone, I'll go and 
see if he's in the garden ;" and as soon as I come 
to the edge of the grass, which is like a bog, it light- 
ened just in my eyes like, and I see you sitting here 
like a statter. You'll be a lucky man, Mr. Eedmayne, 
if you are not laid up with the rheumaticks along of 
this night's work.' 

* A few drops of rain won't hurt me, Mrs. Bush ; 
but I'll come indoors, if you like. The storm is worth 
watching ; but I reckon it'll be bad for Davis's com. 
It's lucky the hops are no forwarder.' Davis was 
the tenant, for whom Mr. Bedmayne had some natural 
compassion, as became a man whose interests and 
desires had once been bounded by those hedgerows. 

He went indoors to oblige Mrs. Bush, but would 
not allow the garden door to be barred that night, 
and sat up long after the housekeeper and her hus- 
band had gone to their roost in their garret — till the 
tempest was over, and the sun was shining on the 
sodden trees and beaten flower-beds, and the birds 
were twittering in the calm morning air, as in the 
overture to William Tell, He walked round the 
garden, looking idly at the ruin of roses and jasmine, 
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carnations and lavender bushes, before he went up- 
stairs to his room. 

It was late when he came down to his solitary 
breakfast, and the countenance of Mrs. Bush was 
solemn with the weight of a startling communica- 
tion when she brought him his dish of eggs and 
bacon. 

* Such a calaminty, Mr. Redmayne !' she exclaimed ; 
' I felt certain sure as the storm would do some dam- 
age ; and it have. Mr. Davis have had a fine young 
heifer struck dead, and the pollard beech in Martin- 
mas field is blown down.' 

* The old pollard beech !' cried Richard ; * the tree 
my mother was so fond of, — and Grace too. I'm 
sorry for that.' 

Mrs. Bush shook her head in a dismal way, and 

. sighed plaintively. He so rarely mentioned his 

daughter, although she was bursting with sympathy. 

* And so she was, Mr. Redmayne — poor dear love 
— uncommon fond of Martinmas field and that old 
tree. I've seen her take her book or her fancy work 
up there many an afternoon, when you was in foreign 
parts. " I'm tired of the garden, Mrs. Bush," she'd 
say ; "I think I'll go up to Martinmas field, and sit 
a-bit." And I used to say, "Do, Miss Gracey; you 
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look to want a blow of fresh air ;" for she was very 
pale that last autumn before we lost her, poor dear. 
And when the hop-picking was about, she'd sit under 
the pollard beech talking to the children, no matter 
how dirty nor how ragged, she was that gentle with 
'em! It was enough to bring the tears into your 
eyes to see her.' 

* I'm sorry the old beech is gone,' said Eichard 
thoughtfully. He remembered a tea-drinking they 
had had by that tree one mild afternoon in the^hop- 
harvest, and Grace singing her simple ballads to them 
afterwards by the light of the hunter's moon. What a 
changed world it was without her ! 

He made short work of his breakfast, which was 
as flavourless as all the rest of his dismal meals ; and * 
set out immediately afterwards to inspect the fallen 
beech in Martinmas field. Very rarely had he trodden 
the land tenanted by Farmer Davis, but to-day he 
was bent on seeing the nature of the accident which 
had robbed him of one of his favourite landmarks, 
the tree that had been ancient in the time of his 
great-grandfather. 

The ruin was complete ; the massive trunk snapped 
like the spar of a storm-driven vessel, broken short 
oflf within three feet from the roots. A couple of 
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farm labourers — men who had worked for Bichard 
Eedmayne when he farmed his own land — ^were al- 
ready hard at work diggmg out the roots, which 
spread wide about the base of the fallen tree. Fanner 
Davis was a smart man, in the Transatlantic sense 
of the word, and did not suflfer the grass to grow un- 
der his feet. 

* Gettin' rid of this here old beech will give him 
a rood of land more at this corner,' said one of the 
men» when Mr. Redmayne had surveyed the scene, 
and said a word or two about the storm. * He alius 
did grumble about this tree, the grass was that sour 
under it ; so now he'll be happy.' 

* I'm sorry it's gone, for all that,' replied Rick, 
' contemplating it gloomily. 

He seated himself on a gate close by, and watched 
the men at their work, idly and hopelessly, thinking 
of the days that were gone. He sat for nearly an 
hour without speaking a word ; and the men glanced 
at him now and then furtively, wondering at the 
change that had come upon him since the old time 
when they had called him master. He took his pipe 
from his pocket, and solaced himself with that silent 
comforter. He was sitting thus, with his eyes fixed 
on the distant horizon, when one of the men, who 
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had been digging out a rugged arm of the root from 
a little hollow into which the dead leaves had drifted, 
tossed some glittering object away with the leaves 
upon his spade, and uttered a cry of surprise, as he 
stooped to pick it up. 

* Why, what's this here?' he exclaimed, turning 
it over in his broad hand. ' A gold brooch !' 

It was not a brooch, but a large oval locket. 
Eichard Eedmayne roused himself from his reverie 
to see what this stir was about; and at sight of 
that golden toy broke out with a loud oath, that 
startled the men more than the finding of the trea- 
sure. 

*It's Grace's locket,' he cried; *the locket my 
daughter lost three years ^ ago! See if there isn't a 
bunch of blue flowers painted inside.' 

He had heard the history of the locket from Mrs. 
James, and had forgotten no detail of the one gift 
which the fatal stranger had sent his child. 

* It's uncommon hard to open,' said the man, 
operating upon the trinket with his clumsy thumb. 
* Yes, here's the blue flowers, sure enough, and I 
suppose there ain't no doubt about the locket being 
your property, sir, so here it is.' 

' And here's a sovereign for you and your mate,' 

VOL. II. R 
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replied Richard Bedmayne, tossing the coin into the 
man's hand. 

He took the locket, and sat for some time looking 
at it thoughtfully as it lay in the palm of his hand — 
poor relic of the dead. She had worn it roand her 
neck every day, Mrs. James had told him ; had loved 
it for the sake of the treacherous giver. ' I ought to 
have thought of hunting for it about here/ he said to 
himself, ^ knowing she was fond of sitting under the 
beech. I suppose it dropped from her ribbon and 
fell into the hollow, and so got buried among the 
dead leaves. And she grieved for the loss of it, Han- 
nah told me. Poor child, poor child; she was no 
more than a child to be tempted by such toys.' 

He put the trinket into his pocket, and walked 
slowly homewards; and from that time forward he 
carried it about him, with his keys and loose 
money, in an indiscriminate heap. The spring, which 
was made to defy the eye of jealousy, was not proof 
against this rough usage, and became loosened from 
constant friction. Thus it happened that, when Mr. 
Redmayne dropped the locket one day, the false back 
flew open, and the miniature stood revealed. 

He swooped upon it as a kite upon its prey. Yes, 
this was the face he had heard of; but how much 
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handsomer and younger than Mrs. James's descrip- 
tion had led him to suppose ! He sat for an hour 
gazing at it, and thinking of the time when he should 
come face to face with its owner, should look into the 
eyes of the living man as he now looked into the 
eyes of the picture. Nemesis had put this portrait 
in his way. 

* Itll be hard if I don't find him now,' he said to 
himself. 

He went up to London, took the ndniature to a 
photographer, and had it copied carefully, painted in 
as finished a manner as the original ; and this copy 
he gave to Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer. 

* You told me you could do solnething if you had 
a picture of the man I want to find,' he said ; ' and 
here is his miniature.' 

* An uncommonly good-looking fellow,' remarked 

« 

Mr. Kendel, as he examined the photograph. ' 111 
do my best, of course, Mr. Bedmayne, and the por- 
trait may be of some use ; but if I were you, I wouldn't 
build too much on finding the man.' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

' LOOK BACK ! A THOUGHT WHICH BORDERS ON DESPAIR.' 

The London season waned, and Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
grave Harcross went on a duty visit to Mr. Vallory, 
at the villa in the Isle of Wight ; not an unpleasant 
abiding-place after the perpetual streets and squares, 
with their dingy foliage and smoky skies. They had 
the Arion, on board which smart craft Mr. Harcross 
could lie under an awning and read metaphysics, 
without giving himself much trouble to follow the 
propositions of his author ; while Augusta talked so- 
ciety talk with the bosom friend of the moment. Of 
course they came to Eyde when the place was fullest, 
and it was only a migration from a larger heaven of 
Dinners and At Homes to a smaller, with slight vari- 
ations and amendments in the way of yachting and 
picnicking. 

Weston was with them. He was now much too 
useful a person to be neglected by his uncle ; he had 
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indeed become, by his inexhaustible industry and un- 
deviating watchfulness, the very life and soul of the 
firm in Old Jewry. There was still a tradition that 
in affairs of magnitude Mr. Vallory's voice was as the 
voice of Delphi ; but Mr. Vallory indulged his gout 
a good deal, gave his fine mind not a little to the 
science of dining ; and the rising generation of City 
men were tolerably satisfied with the counsels and 
services of Weston. He was less inclined to formality 
than the seniors of Harcross and Vallory had been ; 
brought his own mind to bear upon a case at a mo- 
ment's notice ; would take up his pen and dash off 
the very letter in the vain endeavour to compose 
which a client had been racking his brain by day and 
night for a week. He leaned less on counsels' opin- 
ion than the firm had been wont to lean ; and indeed 
did not scruple to profess a good-humoured contempt 
for the gentlemen of the long robe. The business 
widened under his fostering care ; he was always to be 
found ; and his ante-chamber, a spacious room where 
a couple of clerks worked all day at two huge copying 
machines, damping, pressing, drying the autograph 
epistles of the chief, was usually full of busy men 
eating their hearts out in the agony of waiting. He 
was free of access to all, and there was now much less 
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of that winnowing in the sieve of Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Eobinson, articled clerks, or junior part- 
ners. So great was Mr. Weston Vallory's power of 
dispatching business, so rapid his comprehension of 
every legal entanglement, every undeveloped yearning 
of the client's mind, that the junior partners found 
themselves reduced for the most part to drawing up 
small agreements, filling-in contracts that Weston 
had skeletoned, writing insignificant letters, and such 
small details. Weston held the business in the palm 
of his hand, and yet he was able to attend his cousin's 
^ at homes,' and escort her to classical matinees when 
JHubert Harcross was too busy. A man at his club 
asked him one day if he ever went to bed, to which 
Weston replied blandly, ' Sometimes, in the long va- 
cation.' 

He was at Ryde now, neat and dapper, with a 
freshness of complexion and general youthfulness of 
aspect, which many an idle young patrician, a stranger 
to intellectual labour and City smoke, might have en- 
vied. 

* I don't know how you do it, Weston,' Mr. Har- 
cross said to him, one wet afternoon when they were 
weatherbound in the pretty drawing-room which 
looked across a sloping lawn to the sea. ' You must 
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have some elixir, I think. Do you drink the blood 
of innocent young children, or do you wrap yourself 
in the skin of a newly-flayed ape occasionally, or by 
what other mediaBval nostrum do you preserve that 
Hylas-like appearance of yours ?' 

' Do you really think I'm looking well ?' inquired 
Weston, with his placid smile. * My specific is of 
the simplest order, I assure you. I don't gorge my- 
self as some men do. I never drink any wine but 
Amontillado. I lunch on a biscuit and a bottle of 
soda-water. I have my clothes made by the best men 
in London, and I make a point of taking life easily. 
I am like that citizen of London, who got out of bed 
one night when haK the streets of the city were being 
consumed in a general conflagration, and after ascer- 
taining that the fire must bum three hours before it 
reached him, went quietly back to his roost, and fin- 
ished his night's rest. I never anticipate trouble, 
and it must come home to me before I concern my- 
self about it.' 

'Would to God that I were master of your ad- 
mirable philosophy!' said Mr. Harcross, with one of 
those little bursts of passion which sometimes set 
his wife wondering. 

She looked up at him now from the pages of the 
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last volume of fashionable literature, with astonished 
eyes. 

* I hope your life is not so very disagreeable that 
you need to be sustained by philosophy, Hubert,' 
she said, in her coldest tones. 

* My dear Augusta, what can be better than my 
life ? and is it not the very existence that any sen- 
sible man would choose for himself? A little heaven 
here below, which many a man dreams of for years, 
labouring unavailingly, and never enters. How 
thankful, then, should I be for the magic pass which 
has admitted me within the gates of that earthly 
paradise ! But, you see, there are clouds on the 
sunniest day, and I have my hours of shadow.' 

* You certainly have not the gift of high spirits,' 
replied Augusta, * except in society.' 

* Can a bottle of champagne go on eflfervescing 
for ever ?' asked Mr. Harcross : ' you may goad it 
into a factitious sparkle with a sippet of bread, but 
what flat stuff it is after that transient resuscitation ! 
Society asks too much of a man. He is perpetually 
being uncorked, perpetually called upon to sparkle, 
whereby his domestic condition becomes flatness. 
If you would let me take you through Spain this 
year, now, Augusta, you would find me the liveliest 
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of companions. I am well posted up in all the 
Spanish pictures, and we should be away from the 
people you call your set. You can't imagine how I 
should revive under the genial influence of soli- 
tude ; or if you would like a short sea voyage, we 
would go to St. Michael's and see the oranges 
growing.' 

* What preposterous propositions, Hubert ! You 
have heard a hundred times that there is not an 
hotel in Spain fit for a lady to enter. Don't you 
remember that story of the innkeeper, who was also 
a cobbler by trade, and who made an omelet in his 
dirty leather apron? Imagine my having to eat 
omelets made in leather aprons ! Besides, you 
know very well that I have promised to go to the 
Clevedons on the fifteenth of August. Sir Francis 
Clevedon's birthday is the twenty-ninth ; and there 
is to be a luncheon in the park, and a ball in the 
evening, and a fete for the tenantry and poor people, 
and so on.' 

*A failure, no doubt,' said Mr. Harcross in his 
dreariest way ; * those elaborate inventions, those 
bringing together of gentle and simple, a double 
debt contrived to pay, always result in a fiasco. 
Cannot Sir Francis keep his birthday — the idea of 
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a man keeping his birthday! — without onr assist- 
ance ? I don't care aboot going to Clevedon.' 

' I cannot understand what mysterious objection 
you can have to this visit/ exclaimed Mrs. Harcross 
with evident displeasure. * One would really suppose 
you had some association with the neighbourhood — 
either so pleasant that you do not care to revisit the 
place under altered circumstances, or so painful that 
you cannot endure to renew your acquaintance with 

a: 

Mr. Harcross frowned, and glanced at Weston, 
wondering whether this hint of suspicion arose from 
any suggestion of his. 

* I have no mysterious objection to Clevedon,' he 
said ; * and of course if you make such a point of it, 
I shall go. I have never refused any request of 
yours that I had the power to comply with. But I 
tell you again that I hate other people's houses. 
When I have a holiday — and heaven knows my holi- 
days are few and far apart — I like to live my own 
life, not to be awakened at half- past seven in the 
morning by the bruit of somebody else's gong, nor 
to find my host swelling with a sense of outrage 
l)ecauBO I was not down in time to hear him read 
family prayers. When the season is over, I languish 
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for scenes remote from West-end man. I should 
like to take you to Algeria, and scrape acquaintance 
with the Moors. I should like to charter a ship and 
sail away to the Arctic seas, if there were time enough 
for such a voyage. Anything rather than Belgrayia, 
and Tyburnia, and Kensingtonia out of town.' 

* I am sorry that the duties of civilised existence 
will not permit us to go to the North Pole,' replied 
Mrs. Harcross with a little scornful laugh ; * but, 
you see, if you do not value friendship, I do, and I 
should be very sorry to disappoint Georgie Clevedon. 
Poor child! it is such a new thing for her to be 
mistress of a great house like Clevedon, and I have 
promised to give her a good deal of advice about 
the management of her household.' 

* What ! Do you know anything about that sci- 
ence ?' asked Hubert incredulously. ' Have you ever 
stooped to such petty details ? I thought Fluman 
and Mrs. Candy managed everything.' 

* How stupid you are, Hubert ! Of course I am 
not my own housekeeper, if that's what you mean. 
I never interfered with anything of that kind in my 
life ; no woman dare do it who hopes to hold any 
position in society. Imagine one's mind being dis- 
tracted by a question of dinner. With papa, I made 
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it a point never to find fault with a servant. If they 
did not suit, they were dismissed ; and the house- 
keeper had full authority. "I never question any- 
thing you do," I said; "and in return you mast 
never disturb me by so much as a hint of household 
annoyances." ' 

* In that* case, would it not be better to send Mrs. 
Candy to Clevedon ? She would be best able to 
advise Lady Clevedon.' 

* You surely don't suppose that Georgina Cleve- 
don wishes to be advised about soups or jellies, or 
housemaids' wages, or soap and candles. I am 
going to put her in the way of taking her position 
in the county.' 

*But, my dear, do you know anything about 
counties ?' 

* I know society,' replied Augusta with dignity. 
* Society in Kent is the same thing as society in 
Mastodon-crescent.' 

' Unhappily, yes,' cried Mr. Harcross with a faint 
groan. *It was said that the printing-press had 
driven away Eobin Goodfellow and the fairies ; and 
I fancy that the railway system has, in the same 
manner, banished all individuality. There is no 
such thing as a country gentleman. If Sir Boger 
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de Coverley were alive now, who would not rejoice to 
visit him ? And there would be some fun in spend- 
ing a week with Squire Western ; the fellow was at 
least racy.' 

* Then I am to understand that you will go with 
me to Clevedon, I suppose,' said Augusta, after a 
pause, during which she had returned to her book, 
and Mr. Harcross to the contemplation of the rain- 
drops chasing one another down the plate -glass 
window, or the leaden sea beyond. "Weston stood 
with his back to the chimneypiece, pretending to 
read the Times. This discussion about Clevedon 
was particularly interesting to him, and he became 
more and more inclined to think that Mr. Walgrave's 
visit to the Kentish farmhouse was associated with 
some episode worth his knowing. 

' I will go, of course, if you really wish me to go. 
It cannot signify very much where I spend the last 
weeks in August.' - 

*We need not stay longer than a fortnight at 
most,' said Mrs. Harcross graciously, evidently soft- 
ened by this concession. ' And then, if you really 
care about the Continent, I shall be happy to go 
anywhere you please.' 

* Even to the North Pole,' Mr. Harcross observed 
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with a smile. * We conld hardly he a eolder couple 
if we spent onr lives there/ he said to hi'm ^ f after- 
wards. 

' Weston is invited/ continued Mrs. Harcross, — 
' Sir Francis asked him when they met in the sqnare. 
Papa was asked too, but, with his goot, he prefers 
remaining quietly here. I don't thiiik there'll be a 
very large party staying in the house, for Sir Fran- 
cis has few old Mends in England, and of course 
Georgie does not wish to crowd the house with her 
people.' 

It was settled, therefore, that Hubert Harcross 
should visit Clevedon; should eat, drink, and be 
merry in the place where he had spent that one 
idly happy sxmimer day — in a place that was asso- 
ciated with the dead. He thought of the room 
with the oriel window, the room where he had 
told Grace Bedmayne his fatal secret, where he 
had held her in his arms for the first time. He 
wondered how that room would look — changed or 
the same — and how he should feel when he looked 
upon it. 

For a long time after that hideous November 
day, when she sank dead at his feet, he had lived in 
constant apprehension of some encounter with G-race 
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Bedmayne's kindred. But nothing had come of 
this dread except a yisit from John Wort, who had 
accused him straightly enough of haying tempted the 
girl away, and to whom he had deliberately lied. 
So, little by little, his fears had worn themselves 
out. He had heard of the migration of Mrs. James 
and her family, heard that the old farmhouse was 
tenantless, and believed himself tolerably secure from 
the evil consequences of his sin. But notwithstand- 
ing his sense of security, nothing could have been 
more repellent to him than the idea of this visit. 
It was only from the fear of awakening suspicion in 
the mind of his wife that he consented to go. Had 
he been asked what it was he dreaded; or why he, 
who was not a man prone to sentimentality, should 
so shrink from looking once more on that familiar 
scene, his explanation must have been of the vaguest. 
He only knew that he did shrink from this visit, 
and that it was against his own judgment he con- 
sented to go to Clevedon. 

.'If there is any danger for me in that neigh- 
bourhood — danger of scandal or unpleasantness of 
any kind — I am running into the teeth of it,' he 
said to himself; *but I hardly think there can 
be. The whole family are in Australia, and Brier- 
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^fjfA farmhouse is shut np. Poor old house, where 
I first learnt that my heart was sometliiiig more 
than a force-pnmp to assist the cirenlation of the 
blood. Poor old garden, where I was so foolishly 
happy.' 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 



Sib Francis and Lady Clevedon left the Swiss moun- 
tains and valleys early in August, and came to their 
Kentish home, desperately in love with each other, 
and altogether a most foolishly devoted couple, as 
Sibyl Clevedon informed them after a day or two 
spent in their society. 

* You really do flirt abominably,' she said, * and 
I don't think I shall be able to stand it, if things 
are always to go on in this way. My existence here 
will be a perpetual state of doing gooseberry. Don't 
you think you might find some eligible person to 
fall in love with me, Frank ; so that I may set up a 
rival business ? The present state of affairs is aw- 
fully slow.' 

Not slow for the principals, howjBver, to whom 
life just now seemed a summer holiday. The young 
couple certainly made the most of that happy week 
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of perfect liberty which preceded the arriyal of their 
Tisitors. They wandered in the park all through 
the snltry snmmer morning, exploring their territory 
like a married Bobinson Cmsoe and his wife, ' run- 
ning abont/ as Percy Shelley's wife called it, when 
she spoke of herself and her boy-hnsband in their 
Welsh cottage. They rode abont the surrounding 
Tillages, made themselves familiar with the boun- 
daries of the estate, and formed the acquaintance of 
numerous small tenants and farm labourers, all of 
whom wanted something done, and took advantage 
of Sir Francis Cleyedon's defenceless state in a ruth- 
less manner. John Wort rated his master soundly 
for such folly. 

' If you go giving 'em everything they ask,' he 
said, * you may as well divide your estate among 'em 
at once, and go and be a Plymouth Brother. It'll 
come to the same thing ; for I'm blest if ever you'll 
get sixpence a year out of the property, if you listen 
to your tenants' whims and fancies. I never give 
'em anything ; that's my rule. " Don't you like the 
place ?" I ask, if they come whining to me. "Because 
if you don't, you've got your remedy next quarter-day. 
There isn't an acre of land or a house on the estate 
that I couldn't let over your heads three deep ; so if 
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you want to better yourselves in some other direction, 
pray don't stop out of politeness to me." That gene- 
rally brings them to their senses. But of course, if 
the proprietor goes tampering with the tenants, I'm 
done. Once give 'em anything, and they'll never 
leave off asking ; and if you begin by giving inches, 
you'll find yourself let in for ells before you know 
where you are.' 

Sir Francis looked penitent, and referred to a 
dainty little note-book of Georgie's with a gruesome 
countenance. 

* I'm afraid I committed myself to a new chimney 
or two, and a little improvement in the way of drain 
pipes, where I found the cottages hardly as sweet as 
Breidenbach's shop ; and here's a case where I think 
something inexpensive in the shape of a stable would 
be an actual charity, for the family have a donkey 
which lives with them in their common sitting-room 
— uncomfortable for the donkey, which must find 
himself hustled about when the family are busy, and 
perhaps a check on the freedom of conversation ; for 
who can tell what a donkey may or may not under- 
stand? My wife pleaded piteously for the brute. 
I'm afraid her compassion went to the donkey rather 
than to the family who were compelled to have him 
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in their parlour. Here's an oven, I see, to which I 
certainly did pledge myself, at the request of a woman 
whose cottage was a perfect model of cleanliness. 
And if she had an oven she could give her old man 
a hit of pie for his supper, or a toad -in -the -hole 
for his dinner. What is a toad-in-the-hole, by the 
bye ? I've heard of viper broth being given by the 
Italians to people in extremity, but a toad is a 
new idea. Come, Wort, be philanthropic, and re- 
deem all my promises without any more grum- 
bling. I daresay I've been a fool, but you see a 
man does not get married many times in his life, 
and may be excused a little weakness on such an 
occasion.' 

* Of course, if you say I'm to do these things. Sir 
Francis, I must do them,' replied John Wort, with 
the sigh of resignation. * It isn't my place to make 
objections. I suppose you know that you've let 
yourself in for a couple of hundred pounds, at the 
least.' 

'We'll save the money somehow. Wort, depend 
upon it,' answered the delinquent gaily. * You have 
no idea what a financier I am. Lady Clevedon and I 
were planning a Swiss cottage in the loveliest corner 
of the park to-day — a sequestered nook where we 
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might spend our afternoons when we wanted to be 
alone, in order that our servants might tell people we 
were not at home without outraging their own moral 
sense. We'll defer the building of our Swiss cottage, 
and that will balance matters.' 

* This here feet-shampeter will cost no end of 
money, I reckon,' observed the unappeasable steward, 
who, conscious of having made the shipwrecked es- 
tate sea-worthy by his own exertions, was inclined to 
consider that he had a prescriptive right to grumble. 

* 0, dear no ; it will be the simplest thing in the 
world. Besides, that's out of your jurisdiction, you 
know. Wort ; a mere domestic expense.' 

* I know that. Sir Francis. I know there ain't 
many masters as would let me speak that free as I do 
to you. But, you see, I've worked hard for the pro- 
perty, and it's almost as near and dear to me as if it 
was an only child ; and I don't want to see you ruin 
yourself, as Sir Lucas did. Shampeters was in his 
line, you know, sir.' 

'Don't alarm yourself. Wort, I've graduated in 
the science of economy. Eemember what I lived on 
abroad. And you don't know what a treasure of a 
wife I have secured. There'll be no extravagance in 
this household, depend upon it. 0, by the way. 
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Wort, if you're not in a hurry this morning, I should 
like to ask you a question.' 

* My time is your time, Sir Francis.' 
' Sit down, then, and make yourself coiflfortable. 
I'll ring for some sherry and soda. I've been look- 
ing over the maps of the estate, and the family his- 
tory, intermarriages of great-uncles and great-aunts, 
ramifications of cousins, and so on; and I find there's 
a small estate my father got rid of about seven years 
before I was bom, a place I never heard of in my life, 
called Eavenhurst. It seems to have been a farm of 
about three hundred acres, with a house of some im- 
portance upon it. I wonder I never heard my father 
speak of it.' 

* I don't,' said Mr. Wort decisively. 

* But why not ?' 

* Does a man ever care to talk about a thing he 
has parted with ?' asked the steward philosophically, 
as he removed the wire from a soda-water bottle. 'It's 
always a sore subject.' 

* But how did my father come to sell this Eaven- 
hurst estate ?' inquired Sir Francis. * Wasn't it in 
the entail ?' 

* No, sir ; it was your grandmother's property. 
She was an heiress, you know, a Miss Blandford, 
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only daughter of Colonel Blandford, who made no 
end of money in the Canartic — what ever that may 
be — and bought a good deal of land hereabouts.* 

* Humph ! Curious I should never have heard of 
the estate. My father's difficulties had begun, I sup- 
pose, when he sold it ?' 

' Well, yes, sir. He didn't sell it without a strong 
necessity.' 

' And did his creditors get all the money ?' 

*Not the common run of his creditors,' replied 
Mr. Wort, who had a thoxightful air, and seemed in- 
disposed to be communicative. ' They didn't touch 
a penny. It was a debt of honour, which Sir Lucas 
settled with the price of Ravenhurst.' 

' Ah, that fatal play ! Fox, and that card- playing 
set, who made it the fashion for a man to ruin him- 
self, had a great deal to answer for. Who bought the 
estate ?' 

' A Mr. Quinlan, a gentleman farmer, whose p^'o- 
perty it joined ; but the land was sold again at his 
death. Bavenhurst has been through other hands 
since Sir Lucas sold it ; seven-and-thirty years ago, 
you see, sir. It belongs to a retired builder now, 
who has divided it into three small farms, and sold 
the frontages for building ground.' 
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Sir Francis was satisfied. It was strange, cer- 
tainly, that his father had never mentioned Eaven- 
hurst, and yet like his father to have avoided an 
unpleasant topic. He put the subject out of his 
mind. Eavenhurst was gone from him and his heirs 
for ever. He had not the insatiable hunger for land 
which possesses some men. It was hard upon the 
poor old Colonel, who had fought, and possibly plun- 
dered, in the Gamatic, that his estate should have 
been thus lightly disposed of, but it was scarcely a 
hardship for Sir Francis. 

That idle happy week with his young wife seemed 
the briefest of his existence : one long ride through 
shadowy woods and sunny green lanes, where the 
hedges were full of flowers ; one lazy morning, dream- 
ing under the chestnuts in the park ; one tranquil 
evening, made musical by two sweet girlish voices 
blended in old familiar melodies such as the heart of 
man loveth. 

They spent the peaceful evenings of this initiatory 
week in Georgie's morning room, that very chamber 
with the oriel window in which Grace Eedmayne's 
girlish form had first been folded in a lover's arms, 
that room which in Hubert Walgrave's memory held 
a place as solemn as a mortuary chapel. The furni- 
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tore hud not been changed ; the old Indian cabinets 
— Bombay, blackwood — and Poonah desks and card- 
racks, which had been good enough for Colonel 
Blandford's daughter, the heiress of spoils from the 
Gamatic, were good enough for Creorgie. A new 
Persian carpet, with new blue silk window-cnrtains» 
and bine silk corers for the antiquated chairs and 
sofias ; a dainty maple-wood cottage piano in a snug 
recess by the fireplace; a huge cage of Australian 
birds, and a prettily carved ivorr frame, containing 
all the photographic portraits that had ever been 
taken of Francis Clevedon — ^from the boy at a Ger- 
man UniTersity to the Master of Clevedon Park: such 
trifles as these had sufficed to make the room perfect 
in the eyes of Georgie. 

The 15th of August — the day on which their guests 
were to arrive — came too swiftly for the wedded lovers. 

' Frankie, do you know I'm afraid I hate visitors ?' 
Georgie said, with a solemn face expressive of pro- 
found self-abasement, as she stood by her husband's 
side at an open window in the square parlour in the 
early summer morning. 

' What a horrible confession for the head of a 
county family ! And yet you were anxious that Mrs. 
Harcross should come to you, Georgie.' 
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'Was I, Frank? Mrs. Harcross! Well, you 
know, Mrs. Harcross was very good to me about my 
trousseau. You've no idea what trouble she took. 
But for her you might have had such a dowdy wife. 
She said aunt Chowder's notions were a quarter of a 
century old.' 

* I don't think it would have disturbed my peace 
of mind very much, Georgie, if that calamity had oc- 
curred. I should love you just as well if you had 
only one faded gown — like Enid. Indeed, I have 
serious thoughts of putting you to the test, as that 
young lady was tested ; or taking a leaf out of the 
Decameron, and making a modem Grisel of you. ' I 
wonder how you would come through that kind of 
furnace.' 

* You can't say I'm wanting in fortitude, Frank, 
when I parted with Pedro for your sake. But don't 
let's be silly, please. I want to talk very seriously.' 

' I am all attention.' 

* No, you're not, sir ; you're staring out of the 
window with all your might.' 

' Look at the shadows of the chestnuts, Georgie, 
and that group of deer ; don't you think those are 
worth staring at ?' 

* Yes, of course : but I want you to talk of the 
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people who are coming to-day. First and foremost, 
there is aunt Chowder. I had a tremendous discus- 
sion about the rooms with Mrs. Mixer, and I really 
thought we never should settle things so as not to 
oflfend any one. Aunt Chowder is to have the yellow 
room, with the little dressing-room, which by rights 
belongs to the blue room ; but that we give to a 
bachelor — Mr. Weston Vallory — and he can do with- 
out a dressing-room.' 

' Weston Vallory !' exclaimed Sir Francis, with a 
wry face. * Did we ask that snob ?' 

' Why, Frank, you know you invited him yourself!' 

' I know nothing about it, my dear. A man who 

is going to be married may be expected to be a little 

off his head. I suppose I did ask the fellow in some 

expansive moment.' 

* Don't you like him, dear ?' 

*Do I like cobras, or skunks, or musk-rats, or 
any other unclean things ? I should think Weston 
Vallory was of the musk-rat species ; aiid that if he 
ran across the bottles in my cellar, he'd poison the 
wine inside them : ga sent le snohJ 

* How can you be so unjust, Frank ? Mrs. Har- 
cross told me that her cousin is a most good-natured 
man. He is quite devoted to her.' 
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' Yes ; and hates her hushand with all the venom 
of a small nature. I tell you, Georgie, "Weston Val- 
lory helongs to the venomous tribes. I was a fool to 
invite the two men together. However, I suppose in 
good society one must have people who hate each 
other. Go on with your list, my dear.' 

* The tapestry -room for the Harcrosses,' said 
Georgie, counting on her fingers ; * the room the 
prince slept in for General Cheviot and his wife ; the 
oak room for your friend Captain Hardwood; the 
cedar room for my friends the Miss Stalmans ; and 
one of the best rooms on the top story for your learned 
friend Mr. M'Gall, the Scotchman who writes for all 
the reviews. I think that's all. Papa is to be with 
us every day; but he won't sleep away from the 
Bungalow, you know, if he can possibly help it, for 
fear there should be a fire in the night, and all the 
animals should be burnt.' 

' Like Bamum's Museum,' said Sir Francis ir- 
reverently. 

Although Georgie was inclined to lament the ad- 
vent of her visitors, it was by no means an unpleasant 
thing to receive them, and to feel the full force of her 
position as mistress of Clevedon brought home to her 
by their presence. She did the honours of the old house 
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nobly, escorted her lady guests through the rooms 
and galleries, showing them the various points of at- 
traction — the family pictures, the music-room with 
the new concert-grand, the billiard-room with its two 
vast tables, the spacious library, sustained in the 
centre by three massive porphyry columns — a room 
which had been added by Sir Lucas Clevedon's father. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcross were the last to arrive. Their 
luggage had come down by an early train with the 
ruck of the visitors, three monster trunks that might 
have held an Indian outfit, with Mrs. Harcross's 
name and London address engraved upon a brass 
plate on each, and a modest portmanteau or two be- 
longing to Mr. Harcross. Tullion had brought these 
and the inevitable travelling-bag, now more gorgeous 
than of old, being in fact a wedding present, silver- 
gilt tops to all the jars and bottles, with Mrs. Har- 
cross's monogram in pink coral on everything, from 
the scent-bottles to the hair-brushes. The Harcrosses 
themselves came by an express that brought them to 
Tunbridge late in the afternoon ; so that Weston 
Vallory had been installed some time, and was mak- 
ing himself agreeable at a five-o'clock tea in the gar- 
den when his cousin and her husband arrived. 

Augusta insisted on going to her friend at once 
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when she heard that Lady Glevedon was in the gar- 
den. She was not a person whose toilet was ever 
disordered by traveUing, and all the puffings and 
flonncings of her gray silk dress seemed as fresh as 
when they left the hands of her milliner. So, con- 
scions of her fitness to meet the gaze of society, she 
begged to be shown at once to the garden, and fol- 
lowed the butler across a great hall and along a pass- 
age leading to the garden door, with Hubert Harcross 
in her train. 

The oak-panelled passage was just a little dark, 
and a flood of summer sunlight streamed in at the 
opening of the door. Was it this sudden burst of 
light that dazed Mr. Harcross, as he stood in the 
threshold of the house for a moment, looking out at 
the garden ? 

It was the garden in which Grace and he had 
wandered all through that thoughtless summer after- 
noon. How well he remembered it! The arches 
garlanded with roses and honeysuckle, the passion- 
flowers, the stone basin of gold fish, where no fish 
had been when he last saw it, only shallow stagnant 
water covered with duck-weed. Poor old neglected 
place ! They had trimmed and improved everything, 
of course, but not with an inexorable hand. The 
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garden still belonged to the old world, the sweet- 
scented flowers still grew in a wild profusion; nor 
had the form of beds or grassplots been altered. 
In the midst of his pain, which was of the sharp- 
est, he felt glad to see that the place was so little 
changed. 

Lady Clevedon was pouring out tea in the very 
arbour where Mr. and Mrs. James Eedmayne and 
Mr. Wort had sipped their milk punch with the old 
butler and his wife. There were a few garden seats 
scattered round the bower, and on one of these Weston 
Vallory was balancing himself, making himself agree- 
able after his kind. Sir Francis was absent, plea- 
santly engaged in showing the stables to his friend 
Captain Hardwood. 

* What a magnificent woman !' said Mr. M'Gall, 
the gentleman who wrote for all the reviews, looking 
up from a meditative cup of tea as Mrs. Harcross 
came along the gravel path, her glistening gray dress 
and dainty pink bonnet resplendent in the sunshine. 
* Is that one of your Kentish friends. Lady Cleve- 
don r 

* No, that is my friend Mrs. Harcross.' 

* What ! the wife of Harcross the barrister ? I've 
met him once or twice. 0, here he comes in the 
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background, looking rather fagged. He's said to 
work as hard as any man in London.' 

"ilr. Harcross performed his share of all the 
greetings ; gave the ends of his fingers to Weston, 
was presented to General Cheviot, and so on, and 
said all that could have been expected of him under 
the circumstances. But he looked wan and haggard 
in the sunshine, and was glad to drop into a chair 
by Georgie's tea-tray presently, after a little talk 
with the General. 

' You look so tired, Mr. Harcross,' Lady Cleve- 
don said compassionately, thinking that her husband 
might come to look like this some day, worn and 
weary, and with an air of premature age ; * I hope 
the journey was not very fatiguing.' 

* No. Augusta did not seem to feel it at all ; but 
I suppose I am growing old and nervous, and that the 
vibration aflfects me more than it did a few years ago. 
I worked rather hard in the season, and since then I 
have been yachting a little ; and I daresay that sort 
of thing, with a sixty-ton yacht on one's mind, is not 
so complete a rest as a professional man requires.' 

* I should think not,' cried Georgie ; * and you 
have been at the Isle of Wight, yachting. How I 
envy you your yacht !' 
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' And how I envy you — ' 

'What, Mr. Harcross? What can such a suc- 
cessful man as you are find to envy in any one's 
fate ?' 

*A great many things. Your youth, to hegin 
with, and the freshness that belongs to it — the 
power to envy anybody anything. Do you know, I 
sometimes look round the world, and wonder whe- 
ther there is anything in it I should care to have if 
the mere act of wishing would secure it for me; 
and the answer is doubtful.' 

'That means that your life is so full already. 
You have fame, fortune, a charming wife.. Is there 
anything more you could wish for ?' 

* Can't you imagine something ? Children, for 
instance — you remember what Wordsworth says 
about a child ? But I donH wish for those. I don't 
feel myself the sort of man who ought to have them.' 

He said all this carelessly enough, yet with a 
certain earnestness beneath that outward lightness. 
He had been drawn on to speak more unreservedly 
than his wont by something sympathetic in Geor- 
gie's face and manner. ' She is the kind of woman 
a man might trust,' he said to himself. 'I like 
that firm mouth and rounded chin, which give such 
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character to the sparkling face. I like the tone of 
her voice and the touch of her hand.' 

Mrs. Harcross had become the centre of a circle 
by this time : the elderly gray-bearded General pro- 
strating himself in the dust before her, stricken down 
by her beauty ; while his wife conversed apart with 
the eldest Miss Stalman, on the alarming tend- 
encies of the English Church, undisturbed by the 
pangs of jealousy. The stable clock struck seven 
while the party were still pleasantly engaged, and 
the ladies moved oflf to dress for the eight-o'clock 
dinner, leaving the gentlemen to contaminate the 
first cool zephyrs of evening with the odour of pre- 
mature cigars during the quarter of an hour which 
they could safely spare from the labours of the 
toilet. 

The first dinner at Clevedon was a success. 
Cook and housekeeper, butler and subordinates, 
had nerved themselves for a grand struggle. Now 
or never the new establishment was to show what 
it was worth. 

' Don't talk to me about your Eegency dinners, 
Mr. Moles,' the modern butler had said to his an- 
cient brother, in the expansiveness of social inter- 
course. * What helegance or hartistical effect could 
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there have been about a dinner in those days, when 
every blessed think was put upon the table T 

' I don't know about the table, Mr. Mumby,' said 
the ancient butler, with an offended air; * Sir Lucas'& 
platto was as fine a sight as you'd wish to lay your 
eyes on — fourteen feet long, with gadroon edges, and 
ramping lions for supporters at all the corners ; and 
our silver covers and side-dishes took three men a 
week to clean before they come to the state of perfec- 
tion as I liked to see. As for covers and side-dishes 
nowadays, with this mean sneaking way of handing 
everythink round, you might as well be without 'em, 
for all the credit they do you. I'm past my time, I 
desaay, Mr. Mumby, and I'm glad of it, when I see 
the present low-lived way of doing things. Why, 
one of our. dinners would have made six of yours in 
solid butcher's meat ; and where you've one side-dish 
in your menew, we had half-a-dozen.' 

*I don't know what you mean by ^de-disheii, 
Mr. Moles,' said the modern domestic; *we hav^e 
nothink but hongtrays and hongtraymays*' 

The inaugurative dinner was a success. Tristram 
Moles was allowed to peep into the dining-room be- 
fore the banquet, a wan feeble figure amid all that 
glow of colour and sparkle of glass under the soft 
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light of waxen tapers. Pale as a ghost revisiting 
the scenes of its earthly joys, he gazed upon the 
glittering board with a faint approving smile, and 
confessed that it was nicely arranged. 

*I never did hold with flowers on a dinner- 
table,' he said, shaking his head at the pyramids 
of rare hothouse blossoms, and the dwarf forest of 
fern and geranium reflected in the crystal plateau; 
' but if you must have 'em, I allow you've arranged 
'em tastily. It's all very pretty, Mr. Mumby, like 
a young lady's counter at a fancy fair ; but I'm an 
old man, and I shall go down to my grave with the 
opinion that your top and bottom and your six side- 
dishes is the best decoration for your dinner-table.' 
Thus, with a deprecating shrug and a mournful sur- 
vey of the frivolous board, Mr. Moles having come 
like a shadow, so departed. 

The dinner, as well as being a success from a 
gastronomic. point of view — there was a parmesan 
soufiBie towards the end of the feast, which the eldest 
Miss Stalman, who was gifted with an epicurean 
taste, dreamt of — was a social triumph. The huna 
and rattle of conversation never ceased ; there were 
no awkward pauses, in which people simultaneously 
awake to the discovery that no one is talking, till the 
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most audacious member of the circle plunges into the 
gulf of silence with some inane remark, which, being 
gratefully received by host or hostess, bridges the 
dreary chasm, and leads the way to pastures new. 
To-night at Clevedon there were plenty of good talkers. 
General Cheviot and Colonel' Davenant helped and 
sustained each other, yet were judiciously placed far 
enough apart to have each his auditory. The two Miss 
Stalmans were of the agreeable-rattle species : could 
talk croquet or theology, fine art, horses, or botany 
with equal facility ; could draw out the dullest neigh- 
bour and entangle the coldest cavalier in the meshes 
of one of those confidential conversations about no- 
thing particular, which, seen from a little distance, 
look like flirtation of the deepest dye. 

In such a party, if Mr. Harcross had chosen to 
eat his dinner in comparative silence, he might have 
done so with impunity. There were plenty of people 
to talk ; and Georgie's aunt, Mrs. Chowder, whom he 
took in to dinner, was not exacting so long as the 
ministering spirits of the banquet brought her the 
nicest entrees, and not the ruined walls of the vol-au- 
vents, or the legs of the chickens. * I can't dine 
without currie,' she told her neighbour confidentially, 
'and I can't dine without bitter beer. I know it 
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sounds dreadful ; but I was twenty years in India, 
and use is second nature, you know. I don't know 
whether you noticed it, but there was no grated cocoa- 
nut in that currie. I must give Georgina's cook 
poor dear Chowder's recipe ; a copy of it, that is to 
say. The original document is in his own hand- 
writing, and I keep it among the letters he wrote me 
when I came home for my health.' 

While Mrs. Chowder enjoyed her dinner, how- 
ever, Mr. Harcross did not abandon himself to silence. 
On the contrary, he went in for a triumph and achieved 
it, saying some of his best and bitterest things, to the 
delight of an admiring circle, talking much more 
than usual; not hanging back, and watching his 
opportunity to flash in upon the talk with speech as 
keen as a sword-thrust, after the manner of some 
dinner-table wits, but making all the talk at his end 
of the table, and sustaining it with unabated vigour. 

Weston Vallory, who was seated at Augusta's left 
hand, was not slow to observe this extreme vivacity. 

* How lively your husband is to-night !* he said 
to Mrs. Harcross ; * he has almost a feverish air.' 

' I suppose he wishes to make himself agreeable 
to our friends,' Augusta answered, in her chilling 
way, but with a little suspicious glance across the 
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table towards her husband nevertheless. * He is not 
generally dull in society/ she added. 

^0, dear no; on the contrary, he w a man who 
seems created to shine in society. It's a pity that 
type of man always seems to lose a little in the do- 
mestic circle.' 

Augusta flashed one of her sternest glances upon 
her cousin ; but he was as much accustomed to the 
angry flash of those brilliant hazel eyes as she was to 
this kind of malicious insinuation against her hus- 
band. 

* I don't know what you mean by losing in the 
domestic circle,' she said stiiBSy ; * I never find Hu- 
bert at a loss for conversation at home.' 

* Beally now,' said Weston, with his insolent in- 
credulous air, * I should have thought that even Can- 
ning or Sydney Smith must have been rather bad 
company at home. A man of that kind wants such 
a dinner as this to develop his powers. Though, by 
the bye, there really is no one here, and that's why I 
felt surprised by Harcross's excessive vivacity. I 
can't see the source of his inspiration. What can it 
matter to him whether those girls in blue think him 
a wit or a dullard; or that old Indian General, or 
the stout party in green satin — an aunt of the house. 
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I believe ? What kudos can he get from amnsing all 
these nobodies ?' 

* It is just possible that he may wish to please 
my friends/ replied Augusta, with dignity. ^ You 
cannot suppose that a man in his position must 
always have a motive for being agreeable. He is not 
upon his promotion.' 

*No, he is one of those infernal lucky fellows 
who have only to open their mouths for manna to 
fall into them.' 

' He has worked harder than most men, and has 
more talent than most men, Weston. I don't see 
that there is any luck in the case.' 

'Don't you? Was there no luck in marrying 
you ? What is there to distinguish him from the 
ruck of mankind, that should entitle him to such a 
prize as he secured when he won you? How pro- 
vokingly devoted you are to the fellow, Augusta!' 

'Weston, I will not allow you to talk in that style.' 

' 0, come now, Augusta ; I'm sure I behave my- 
self remarkably well, but a man can't always be 
dumb. It provokes me past endurance sometimes 
to see you so fond of him.' 

* Indeed ! I had supposed myself amongst the 
coldest of wives.' 
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' Cold ! Why, you blaze up like a volcano if one 
says a word against yonder demigod ! He cannot do 
wrong in your sight. Why, I verily believe that if 
any awkward episode of his past life were to come to 
light, you'd accept the revelation as a matter of 
course, and go on adoring him !' 

*I really wish you would not use such absurd 
words, Weston — ** demigod" and " adoration'* ! Of 
course I am attached to my husband. Our marriage 
was one of inclination, as you know, and Hubert's 

# 

conduct from first to last has been most conscien- 
tious and disinterested. With regard to his past 
life, I doubt if I have the slightest right to question 
that, although I should be naturally grieved to dis- 
cover that he had ever been anything less than I be- 
lieve him to be, a man of high moral character.' 

* Upon my word, Augusta, you are a model wife. 
But suppose now, during your engagement to him, 
at the very time when you were keeping company, as 
the maid-servants say, there had been any little epi- 
sode — a rustic flirtation, for instance, which developed 
into something of a more serious character — how 
then ?' 

This time Mrs. Harcross grew suddenly pale even 
to the very lips. 
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* I will never speak to you again, Weston,' she 
said, without raising her voice in the least degree, 
* unless you immediately apologise for that shameftd 
insinuation.' 

* My dear Augusta, I was only putting a case. I 
will beg your pardon a thousand times over, if you 
like. I had no idea of offending you.' 

' You always offend me when you talk of my hus- 
band. I request that for the future you will abstain 
from speaking of him.' 

* I expunge his name from my vocabulary. From 
this moment he shall be as sacred in my eyes as the 
Llama of Thibet, or those nameless goddesses whom 
the Greeks worshipped in fear and trembling. I could 
endure anything rather than your anger, Augusta.' 

* Then pray do not provoke it by any more silly 
speeches about Hubert. Lady Clevedon is rising; 
will you give me my fan, please ? I dropped it just 
now. Thanks.' 

Her colour had come back by this time. That 
insinuation of Weston's was of course, like all the 
rest of his malicious speeches, the meaningless ema- 
nation of a jealous soul. She had grown accustomed 
to the idea that this cousin of hers should be thus 
bitter upon the subject of her marriage. She knew 
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what a crushing disappointment that marriage had 
been to him, and was hardly inclined to be angry 
with him for being still devoted to her, heart and 
soul; still jealous of the winner. Where else, in- 
deed, could she have found such faithful service, such 
unflagging zeal ? 

* Poor Weston,' she used to say to her confidantes, 
* he would go through fire and water for me.' 

And through fire and water Weston Vallory was 
quite prepared to go, with one end and aim held 
steadily in view. 
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